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AGRICULTURAL. 


Ina small garden worked by hand, 
man with a wheel hoe can do the 
work of several men witha common 





lo prevent pigs from getting the 
humps compel them to take plenty of | 
active exercise. The busy pig seldom 
gets sick. 





A coop vine for banks or places where | 

| 
s desirable to keep the earth firmly 
n position is the Virginia creeper or 


the Japenese honeysuckle. 


Farmers who have no silo should 
plant some mangles this spring. They 
rovide alot of cheap and juicy-food 
und they are better than medicine. 


crIp mapaure is a very quick act- 
fertilizer, especially for grass. It 
nitrogen quickly and should be 
ipphed as soon as possible after being 


le 


\nrs sometimes give a good deal of 
ie on lawns They can be dis- 
d of quickly by pouring an ounce} 
t bi-sulpbide of carbon into the several 
then closing the holes. 


oop treatment for the strawberry 
that has been mulched during the 
, is to remove the mulch, stir the 
ground around each plant, and then to| 
we the mulch. The result will be 

f berries and they will keep clean. | 


Winter 


\n article has been pablished in some, 
e poultry papers stating that eassa- 
olea used for perches would pre- 
ice—nonsense. Another tells how 
hawks by giving nux vomica to 

in their feed —more nonsense. 


W. A.Crospy. 





sparagus has been recommended | 
lawn plant and has occasionally | 
nsed as such by setting a few | 
ts here and there in borders on the | 
‘rinof shrubbery, as single plants | 
nsmall groups. If one did not) 


know the useful character of asparagus it | 
would be considered highly ornamental. 





nixed crop of oats and Canada peas 
next to corn in tests made in 
ell Station. The crop is pro- 
ed worthy of a place on every 
vhere stock is kept, being valaa- 
\ pastare, for soiliag and for hay. } 
yield was 12 tons per acre, green. | 
ind peas should be planted as early | 
spring as condition will peraat. 





pies of the root system of red 
vrown at the Minnesota Station 

| that the amount of roots and 

pth to which they penetrate vary 
, depending on the character of 

nd. In a favorable soil a plant 
ionth old had a root extending | 
inches into the ground; at two | 

‘hs old it had reached a depth of 

‘Wo feet; at five months its length was 
The root develop- 





five f 


leet six inches. 


© stand is also better on drained than 
Ludraind soils. 











Scheele’s Green. 


This arsenic poison is in color like 
Paris green, but it is cheaper and more 
soluble. For that reason it is becoming 
popular as a substitute, and it is consid- 
erable less trouble to keep it stirred 
when mixed with water than with Paris 


green. 


Its strength is about equal to 
that of Paris green. 








| 
Selecting Asparagus. | 


ln starting an asparagus plantation 
much depends upon the selection of 
plants. Choose crowns with large buds | 
and well developed roots. One year 
old plants are fully as good as two year 
olds. 

Asparagus plants are male and fe-| 
male. The male plants which do not | 
bear seed are to be preferred, because all 
the strength goes to the roots making 
larger and earlier stalks the following 
spring. It is asserted that a plantation 
of male plants will produce a third 
more than a field of female plants. The) 
stalks from the male plants are larger | 
and finer and command a higher price. 





Melons for Stock. 


Some of the Western stock farmers | 
feed large quantities of citroa melon to | 
atock. 

The variety used is a cross between 
the small citron and a large kind of 
watermelon, it reaches a weight of 
twenty pounds or more. These melons | 
are grown in the same manner as com- 
mon varieties. The yield is enormous, 
and the melons make excellent, juicy 
food for both cattle and poultry. They 
are rather watery and have only about 
a third of the nutritive feeding value | 
per ton of corn ensiloge; but their 
greater value is to furnish a change and 
keep up the health and appetites of|to become practicable t do all the 
stock fed largely on dry foods. |milking by machinery. One of the 

In some respects therefore the melons | Worst defects now is that the cupping 
are a good substitute for silage. The/| allows dirt and impurities to get into 
yield is twenty tons or more per acre, | the milk. The action of the machine 
and the cultivation iseasy. They are fed|imitates somewhat the sucking of a 
to stock in about the same manner as | calf, and it is said that the cows be- 
stock beets or turnips, being chopped have more quietly than when milked 
by band. 


| 
} 
| 


Machine Milking. 

The Ontario experiment farm at 
Guelph is still experimenting with a 
milking machine which it brought over 
from Scotland. 

It is found that the milker saves con- 
siderable labor, and with a tew im- 
provements and changes it is expected 





quite fine or sliced. 





Have a Standard. 


Subduing a New Milker. 


In a paper have recently read an ex- | 
tract from some experiment station| Sometimes a cow freshly come to 
bulletin, advising dairymen to ascer-|™ilk,or a young heifer, will give a 
tain the tastes of their customers for | $te#t deal of trouble about milking. If 
butter and then furnish each customer | the milker kicks or abuses the animal 
just the kind of butter preferred. The | she is lisble to be made vicious for life. 
quotation took the ground that even if| T° manage her, fasten her securely and 
a customer had a peculiar or even un-| P98¢ 8 strap or rope around the body, 


‘of excellence for butter be if butter 


‘ent is most extensive on drained land. | drink in order to make them tame. The 


natural taste it would pay a dairyman 
to cater to it, for if he eucceeded in 
meeting it he could always retain such | 
customer. 

Now what earthly use can a standard 





makers are not to be encouraged to at- 
tain to such standard. We have dairy | 
fairs and employ expert judges to ex-| 
amine the butter exhibited and score it | 
according to its quality. Now what | 
can be the good of all this if butter 
makers are to be advised to chase 
around the villages and cities to ascer- 
tain the tastes of a half dozen or more 
customers, and then undertake to make 
a different kind of batter for each one. 
Can there be anything more absurd? 

‘Ihe common sense view to take of 
the matter is for every butter maker to 
aim to make butter that would be 
scored by an expert as high as the best 
commercial butter and make it as much 
better than that as they can. Toaep sell 
it on its merits and it will be the means 
ot educating the consumers of it toa 
knowledge of a first-class article. Let 
it go at that. The writer trusts we will 
not bear any more nonsense about mak- 
ing a dozen different kinds of butter 
for a dozen different consumers. What 
would be thought of a manufacturer of 
any other article of food, that would 
undertake to cater to every conceivable 
taste instead of establishing a standard 
of excellence? 

F. W. MOsELEY. 
Clinton, Iowa. 


It is a good plan to handle calves 
somewhat while they are learning to 


great advantage of the home-raised 
calf is its tameness and good habits. 





just in front of the bag, letting it pass 
beyond the right hip and in front of the 
left. Draw this girth rather tightly, 
and then sit down to milk. The strap 
tightens the muscles, and although the 
animal may make some attempts to 
kick she will do no harm, and will soon 
get over the idea. 


The Hardy Vegetables. 


All the early vegetables do best on a 
mediam loam soil. The following veg- 
etables may be sown in April as soon as 
the ground can be worked: beets, cab- 
bage, onion, parsley, parsnip, peas, 
radish, rhubarb, spinach, turnip. 

Carrots will do better delayed until 
the first of May. Potatoes may be 
planted in April, but will also do well 
if not planted until the first of May in 
most seasons. Celery may be planted 
in the open ground any time during 
April and May, but nothing is gained 
by hurrying, as most of its growth is 
made late in the season. New plots of 
asparagus and rhubarb may be started 
any time in April and May. Most of 
the above vegetables will do well on 
stable manure, but radishes and turnips 
will be of better quality if fertilized 
with phosphate. 





Tue kitchen waste from a family of 
seven is found by a New Jersey experi- 
ment station to amount to over a ton 
and one-half per year, about two-thirds 
ot which was vegetable matter. It is 
estimated that the kitchen waste of all 
the cities and towns’ of New Jersey is 
worth for fertilizer and other uses half a 
million dollars per year. The amount 
for Massachusetts would be over twice 
as much. 
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BARREL STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 





Barrel Strawberry Culture. 


Our illustration this week, which is 
reproduced from the columns of Ameri- 
can Gardening, represents an unique 
method of strawbey culture whieh 
has become quite popular and about 
which there has been much inguiiy. It 
shows a barrel with a fuli crop of 





strawberries standing on a platform | 
wagon, as Mr. Ohmer (who may be | 
seen in the picture) exhibited it in the 

















the tile for the lower rows; on top for 
| the two top rows. 
| sible to water the lower plants without 


It would be impos- 


the tile and the core of sand. You can 
water the plants too much. Fill the 
tile once per day, and put about two 
quarts of water on the outside of tile. 
After cold weather sets in we quit wat- 
ering. The plants want no winter pro- 
tection. Set the barrel on brick to keep 
it off the ground. If any should die in 
the summer, you can replant by taking 


| Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety. 


| [Address on “Plants and Parasitic Fungi,” by 
Professor Edward A. Burt of Middlebury, 
College. | 


Professor Edward A Burt of Middle- 


turnips or cabbages are grown yearly. 
Little is known of the resistance which 
plants offer to this disease. One of the 
Crusifere which is most susceptible to 
this disease seems to escape extermina- 
tion because its seeds are so widely dis- 
tributed thst not all fall in an infested 
| seedbed. 












| bury College, Middlebury, Vt., ¢eliv-| Infection of the root is more often by 
ered a lecture recently before the Hor-| mycelium, which creeps from root to 
ticultural Society on ‘Resistance of | root only a few inches below the surface 
| Plants to Parasitic Fungi.” He said in | of the ground. The stem of herbaceous 
| part: | plants and the leaves and young shoots 
Fungi are plants with the vegetative | of woody plants are covered by a layer 
body not differentiated into stem and | of cells called the epidermis, the outer 
leaves. They do not contain the green | walls of which is waterproof and pre- 
grains called chlorophyll and they are | vents rapid evaporation of moisture 
propagated by spores. There is of late|from the tissues of the plant. Water 
80 much said of the destructive work of | vapor is constantly exhaled from the 
parasitic fungi that one must not con- | epidermis through openings called sto- 
|clade that all fungi exist only to cause| mata. The epidermal covering with- 
| disease or death of plants. When the! holds from spores on its surface moisture 
horticulturist sees his plants ruined by | which is necessary for their germina- 
| rust, the damping-off fungus, mildew | tion, and in dry weather they generally 
| and the like, and realizes that all these} fail to germinate. A long period of 
| troubles are due to fungi, he sees small | moist weather, however, favors germi- 
| compensation in the mushrooms he has | nation and enables the germ-tubes to 
| raised and concludes that fungi coald be! attack the epidermis. In the powdery 
well spared from the world. | mildews a cylindrical thread, called a 
Fungi have an important and a pecu-! hypba, branches and spreads over the 
liar work in the world’s economy. The | surface of the epidermis, and at various 
green plants are constantly converting | points branches push down and gain 
the inorganic matter of the soil into ma-| entrance into the protoplasmic part of 
terial for their own use. Only a small the cell. Here the end enlarges. Such 
part of this material is used astood by| branches are called haustoria, and 
animals, and is broken up into simpler | through these the fangus draws its sus- 
| compounds and returned to the soil. | tenance from the host, and the hyphsz 
| At the end of the season the unused|remain on the surface, forming the 
| plant matter remains to accumulate on familias white patches. These powdery 
_the ground, and if left untouched, in | mildews are easily destroyed by any 
| the form of dead leaves or wood, this| substance poisonous to the fungus but 
| matter would be of no value to the soil | not to the plant (such as flowers of 
| and its stores of carbon, nitrogen, etc., | sulphur) being dusted over the leaves. 
| could not be used in that form as food|! ‘The bacterial brown rot of cruciferous 
|for green plants. Decay must take! plants is of great interest because the 
| place first. Fungi are the causes of | infecting organism so successfully avoids 
| decay, and they, in forms ranging from/|the outer defences of the host. The 
cabbage has openings along the margins 
\caying vegetable material and make/of its leaves, called water pores, from 















































| @ runner and putting the young plant 





streets of Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Ohmer is) 
very enthusiastic on the subject, gro w-| 
ing last season sixty barrels on his) 
place that averaged one-half bushel ot 
strawberries to the barrel. He claims 
he can grow 1250 bushels of strawber- 
ries per acre with no weeds to fight, | 
and no mulching, only plenty of water. 

Mr. Oimer’s circular giving the de- 
tails of cultivation and printed in Amer 
ican Gardening is as follows: 

‘Take any iron-bound barrel, excep- | 
one which has been used for pickles, 
sauerkraut or vinegar; remove all hoops 
but four and bore four holes in the bot- 
tom. Then space holes around the 
barrel so that twelve plants will go 
around it; five rows high will make 
sixty plants to the barrel, (the fifth row 
can be placed five inches from top of 
barrel). So as to make the holes of 
proper depth, bore two holes, one 
above the other, using a bit one and 
one-half inches, and cut out the wood 
between the two holes, you will then 
have a hole one and a half by three inches 
Put about two inches of firm gravel or 
coarse sand in the bottom of the barrel. 
When planting put the plants as near 
the top of the holes as possible, to aliow 
for settling of tre soil. Use clay well 
mixed with rotted manure; put in till 
about three inches above the first row 
of oles, being careful not to have it 
too wet. 

‘«The firat row of holes must be eight 
inches from the botiom of barrel. Get 
in and tramp the soil solid, then loosen 
with a trowel where the plants go and 
plant that row. Spread the roots out 
well, then put soil about one-half way 
up to the next row of holes. Now take 
a common drain tile, tweive inches 
long by three or four inches in diame- 
ter, put it in the center of the barrel 
and fill the tile with coarse sand, then 
fill up the barrel with soil a little above 
the next row of holes and tramp again. 
Be careful not to move the tile and 
when adding soi) to the barrel, cover 
up the tile so as not to get any dirt in 
it. After planting the second row, lift 
the tile; see that the sand settles and 
fill the tile with sand again. Then put 
in soi] above the next row of holes, 
tramp again and plant that row; and 
repeat operation until the five rows are 
planted. But don’t fail to tramp. 

‘After planting, the tile remains in 
the barrel; have it empty so as to take 
the water. In watering, you water in 





in the hole, making it fast with two 
little sticks. 

‘Use the largest fruiting variety that 
does well in your locality, and a perfect 
blooming sort, if possible. Planted 


expected the same season.” 





Early Melons. 


Melons and cucumbers may be ob- 
tained early by starting the seeds en 


| bacteria, to mushrooms, attack the de- 
prompt return to the soil of the plant 
and animal remains which would other, 
| wise be withheld from it. 


| We now turn our attention to fungi 
_in their injurious relations to plants. 


. : : “3 | Parasitic fungi are those which draw| 
|early in the spring, a fair crop may be) 


their nutriment from living plarts, by 
| penetrating their tissues. Parasitism 
depends on the ability of the fungus to 
| maintain its existence on the host and 
| on the inability of the latter to repel the 
invasion. The spore of an obligate 
| parasite must fall on a suitable species, 
and then germinate and throw out a 


sods four inches square turned upside | 
down and placed under glass. If kept | Serm-tube to ; enetrate the host. And 
Well watered the plants wi!l flourish,|‘%!* ™ust be done before the small 
thke root in the sod and be well started | amount of food substance in the spore 





when the weather 1s warm enough to 
transplant them into the open field. 
This plan is about the only way one can 
be sure of watermelons in central and 
northern New England. Another way 
is to start seed inside of a turnip which 


has been scraped out, leaving only a| 


thin wall. When the turnip is set out 
it will decay, allowing the melon to 
take hold on the soil. 





Quantity of Seeds. 


In planting a farm garden, it is some- 
times doubtful how thick to sow the 
seed. Early in the season it should be 
sown thicker than when the soil be- 
comes warm. 

The following list will give an idea 
of how thick seed should be sown in 
garden culture: Asparagus, bed of 
fifteen square yards, one pint; Beet, row 
fifty feet, two ounces; Cabbage, bed of 
eight square yards, one ounce; Carrots, 
drill of one handred and twenty feet, 
twuv vunce.; Carrots, bed of twelve 
square yards, two ounces; Celery, four 
square yards, one oynce; Endive, four 
square yards, one ounce; Bush beans, 
row eight huodred feet, one pint; Leek 
two equare yards, one ounce; Lettuce, 
four square yards, one ounce; Onions, 
nine square yards, two ounces; Parsley, 
row eighty feet, one and a half ounces; 
Parsnips, drill of two hundred feet, two 
ouaces; Peas, early, row sixty feet, one 
and a half pints; Potatoes, row thirty 
feec, half peck; Radishes, four square 
yards, one and a half ounces; Spinach, 
ten square yards, two ounces; Spinach, 
drill of one hundred and twenty feet ; 
two ounces; Turnip, four square yards, 
one ounce. 


}is exhausted. This is a very critical 
| period, and many of the spores do not 
|survive it. Then after germination too 
| dry an atmosphere will kill the para- 
| site. An equally fatal result follows if 
| the delicate germ-tube has to creep over 
a surface coated with poisonous salts or 
other fungicides; this is the philosophy 
of spraying for fungi as now practiced 
in horticulture. Then the fungus must 
_ be able to penetrate the defensive struc- 
| tures on the outside of the host, and 
must maintain its existence from food 
| derived from the living food. 

The nature of the attack made by 
| fungi against each surface of the host, 
| and the resistance encountered, may be 
considered with advantage in connec- 
tion with some common diseases which 
have been best studied. Fungi which 
attack the roots of some plants gain an 
entrance through the soft structure of 
the tips of the rootlets, or by passing 
by way of the root hairs through the 
harder parts of the root. The fungus 
causing the club foot of the cabbage, 
turnip, etc., causes the leaves to wilt 
and become yellow in from three to five 
weeks, and the characteristic swellings 
may then be found on the roots. This 
disease is especially troublesome to 
truck farmers, because they do not 
practise a long-period rotation of crops. 
Parts of infected roots are left in the 
ground and the spores liberated by 
their decay live several years, and so 
infect the crops planted the following 
season. Aijir-slaked stone lime is an 
effective preventive of club foot. From 
75 to 150 bushels per acre should be 
spread on the ground in the fall and 
not turned under until spring. Appli 
cations should be made every other 
| year to severely clubbed land on which 





| which superfluous moisture escapes and 
stands in drops along the edge of the 
‘leaves. Bacteria which are lodged there 
| simply swim through the pores into the 
leaf and there spread the disease. In- 
fection also occurs by bits of insects 
which have been feeding on diseased 
plants. 

The bark of woody stems forms an 
effectual barrier against parasitic fungi 
very destructive to wood. When 
wounds occur which break through the 
bark, they are repaired by the new 
growth of cork or of callus and cambium 
which the tree makes. In deciduous 
trees we can cover the wound by graft- 
ing wax or paint and so diminish the 
risk of infection. The mycelium of 
many fungi extends only a short dis- 
tance beyond the point of infection. 
This is the case with ‘‘spot disease” of 
leaves. In other diseases the spread 
may be greater and even cause the death 
of the whole plant. 

Healthy, vigorous plants are less sub- 
ject to disease than feeble ones. Fully 
ripened fruit is very subject to rot. 
Tubenf states that fungi can frequently 
penetrate withering plant organs, while 
they could not infect the fresh living 
tissue. In some cases a fungus, though 
well established, may receive such ef- 
fective resistance as to make headway 
when the vital processes of the host are 
dormant. The fungous parasite of the 
European larch only makes headway in 
autumn and winter. 

Protracted dull weather is likely to 
cause an epidemic of fungous diseases, 
both because it favors the germination 
of spores and because it weakens the 
vitality of the host plant. The vital 
processes of the cells are so lowered that 
the poison with which the fungus at- 
tacks cannot be resisted. Some varie- 
ties and species are more resistant 
than others. In the past cultivators 
have thought more productiveness, col- 
or, flavor, beauty, etc., and not enough 
of the abilities of varieties to resist par- 
asitic fungi. Japanese plums, with 


their greater freedom from the black 
knot, are well worth the consideration 
they receive. By careful hybridizing 
experiments, Europeans have obtained 
vines capable of resisting phylloxera and 
downy mildew. Ericksson’s researches 
have shown that there are some varie- 
ties of wheat able to resist the most fre- 
quent kinds of rust. He has also found 
that disease is transmitted to the de- 
scendants of plants, though hitherto the 
opposite has been thought to be true. 
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Feeding Oows. | 


HOW OFTEN, HOW MUCH, AND WHAT TO | 
FEED. | 

The unsettled is ever the battle-field | 
of those inclined to positiveness, and of 
those who view questions narrowly. 
This is true of unsettled problems in| 
feeding, among them being the time or) 
times of feeding. Foreign trials show | 
or appear to show that a larger amount | 
of food is digested when it is given three 
times daily, than when fedtwice. Prac-| 
tical trials on this subject are few and | 
inconclusive. In feeding upwards of| 
one hundred cows I find it important to 
ascertain the bearing of methods on re- 
sults. In a rough way, the field has 
been covered with my herd with the 
result that two feeds only are given per 
day. No marked nor any certain differ- 
ence in result has been noted between 
feeding twice and three times. 

One feeding with me means several 
successive courses that keep the cows 
in continuous eating until a meal is 
finished. Skillful feeding now includes 
the use of various foods at a meal, ora 
meal is served, as for the human family, 
in courses in as far as it is made up of 
various foods. The length of such a 
mea! is the time required to satisfy the 
appetite under continuous consumption. | 

Custom rightly determines that ensi- 
lage should be followed by the grain 
feed, the being placed on the ensilage, 
the system being a convenience, a time 
saving method. This ensliage is given 
after milking, that its bacteria set float- 
ing in the air by its handling may not 
fall into the milk. After these come the 
coarse fodders of the morning. It is 
preferable on account of the factor of 
palatableness previously discussed, to 
give this in more than one foddering. 
If the full amount of the economic 
capacity of a cow is given at once, she 
will not consume it, providing she is a 
cow of large milk producing power. 

She will select at first the most palata- 
ble parts and breathe and drool on the 
balance until its reduced palatableness 
abridges the desire for it—a point short 
This cap 
be avoided by smaller and smaller fod- 
dering until every cow has reached the 
end of desire. This method of feeding 
has the merit of increasing the ratio of 
coarse foods that may be fed, and of de- 
creasing the ratio of concentrated foods 
reguired. 


} 





of full consumption of food. 


It also enables the more suc- 
cessful feeding of the poorer classes of 
rough feods. 

This latter class of foods i have been 
most successful in feeding the last thing 
at nignt, being careful not too far to 
dull the appetite by nearly full rations 
for their necessities in the previous foods. 
At that time there is no immediate suc- 
ceeding food for the cows to fall back 
upon, and a half of the twenty-four 
hours before them until the next fodder- 
ing. This the cows appear to under- 
stand and fall to and eat, finishing it up 
by morning. 

We are prone in these modern days 
of the reign of philosophy to peer into 
the reason of things. If it be true that 
two meals per day answer fora cow and 
will not for a horse, pig or man, the 
that the 
cow’s stomach or stomachs are a store- 
house or store-houses of food, is prob- 
ably a correct explanation of the effect 
noted. 

The amount of food that shall be given 
is of continuous consideration in the 
press. The formulas kept fully before 
the public by the dairy press, answer 
the question for the cow assumed to be 
standard. But when we come to the 
concrite ,.oblem, the individual cow, 
we are ccufronted by her limitations. 
Beyond all questions a great ratio of! 
our cows as we now have them, may 
eat, and in the hands of extra good 
feeders and poor breeders do eat, more | 
than they turn to advantage into milk. 

I haye several cows, all fair milkers, 
that I design for the butcher, yet, in a 
donbled ration of grain, little, and in 
some cases no response is seen in the) 
pail, whatever may appear on the ribs. 
Too few err in over feeding coarse foods, 
to press the point as related to these 
foods. 

In feeding concentrated foods, we of | 
the East who buy all of the feeds, and | 
many of us do, and most of us are com- 


ing to do this, are sharply confronted | 
with the question of the right ratio of 
grain tofeed. Forevery pound of grain | 
fed, one and one-half pounds less of | 
our own foods, the sale of which is the 
aim of our farming and the source of | 
our income. Grain feeding could be) 
carried to such an extent as to eliminate | 
any home sales of fodder, as in the) 
Miller system of cow feeding, which 
does, as it purports to, support an ani- 
mal, as I, in several trials proved, even | 
receiving two prounds of gain daily on 
a steer on grain alone. 

Just where the profitable limit of the 
exchange of another’s food for our own 
comes in is determined by the capacity 
of the cow, prices of foods and of the 
dairy product, and will vary where these 
conditions vary, and hence can not be a 
uniform amount, or there can be no/| 
standard amount. 

I have come to regard a cow as above 
the average in capacity, when I can| 
afford to give her more than seven to) 
eight pounds of grain daily. This| 


explanation usually given, 


| amount 


amounts eliminates the sale of ten to 
twelve pounds of my hay toacow. As 
I rate my fodder at $10 per ton, grain 
must be $15 or under to make the ex- 
change even, except (and the exception 
is reason enough) as grain being more 
digestible places less tax on the system, 
calls for less water in the system to heat 
and volatilize, digests easier, and for a 
good cow is eaten in part as excess food 
—all merits. My best milkers get ten 
pounds of grain for a while, and the | 
poorest six pounds. These amounts are 
reduced as the Wilk decreases, but follow 
the decrease, not precede it, so that for 
the herd only six to seven pounds are | 
averaged for the two hundred days) 
they are fed at the barn. 

More and Jess than the amounts stated 
have been fed experimentally during 
the past winter, but when all fac ors 


| 


have been weighed, grain at $18 per ton | 
has not appeared to pay for heavier | 
than named. The trials of 
Prof. Watson, of Robertson, and the| 
views of John Gould and others, coin- | 
cide with the conclusion that large ra- 
tions of grain are more inviting in 
theory than in practice. Wherever the | 
breeder, coarse foods are cheaper in 
price, and his art should be bent to 
grow them, and in the palatable kinds, 
to gather them in best form, and to feed 
them in most enticing ways and when 
their best work is done, then to come in 
with all the grain a cow will pay for. 

One caution I desire to leave: That 
is, not to construe this letter as opposed | 
to full feeding, bat rather as one appeal- 
ing for sdoption and in encouragement 
of the feeder, and the breeders to keep 
pace with each other. It is largely use- 
less, for one to out-travel the other.— 
J. W. Sanborn, in Hourd’s Dairyman. 





| 





|mystery to them, what must it be to 


| How to Grow and Manage a Model 


mixed ration all the time, rather than 
by using one material for a time and 
then changing to wholly another. 

Advanced methods of cultivation en- 
able us to grow two tons of hay from 
land which formerly produced but one, 
and 100 bushels of corn where formerly 
but 50 grew. Just so in cattle teeding 
and breeding—we can now market as 
good animals at two vears old as we 
once did at four. 


Many little secrets of the dairy are 
being ferreted out continually of which 
the world is contemptuous. When men 
who have spent their years in investiga- 
tion confess that milk is today a great 


the man who has never given it an 
hour’s study or reading in his life? 

A few head of good animals, whether 
cattle, horses or hogs, are what pro- 
dace the profit. Where a large nam- 
ber is reared by one breeder the per- 
sonal attention given to each is the very 
slightest. This is especially true of 
horse raising, when the training and 
handling are largely superficial, aside 
from the training for speed.—Farmer’s 
Guide. 





Acre of Red Raspbrrries. 


In setting an acre of red raspberries 
let the planter first understand that an 
acre of them well cared for will last at 
least ten years. 

If you have an acre of sandy loam | 
nearly level vou have a model soil for 
raspberries although they grow and 
thrive on a variety of soils. Plant the 
acre to potatoes or some hoed crop for 
ove year cultivating and tertilizing 





good deal of food, and it all came in the 
form of milk from the dam. The fact 
is stated to convey an idea of the im- 
portance of feeding the hrood sow liber- 
ally during the nursing period, for she 
must not only sustain herself but must 
provide for this rapid growth of the 
young. The liberal feeding, however, 
should be judiciously planned with a 
view to other conditions of the problem. 
Having tapered the feed down until it 1s 
quite light as farrowing time is reached, 
the sow needs nothing but cool, though 
not chilly cold water for the first twen- 
ty-four hours. Then the feeding should 
begin light, and full feed should be 
gradually reached only at the end of 
about tendays. An observance of this | 
plan is necessary to prevent those di- 
gestive disturbances in both dam and 
litter which carry off so many young | 
pigs, making them wonder, if they can | 
be supposed to wonder, 

If so soon I am done for. 

What in the world was I begun for? 

The large losses that occur in litters 
on the average, especially among very 
youog pigs arein a great measure due 
to injudicious feeding either ir quantity 
or kind, and it is generally overfeeding 
that does the mischief. The kind of food 
given, too, is important. The sow has to 
make an abundance of wholesome milk 
of aquality that will produce gains of 
the kind indicated, and these gains are 
growth rather than fat. The feed given 
to the dam, must therefore, be growth 
making food. This means that it should 
consist of bran, shorts, oat meal and feed 
stuffs of that class rather thanof the 
heat and fat making kind, like corn. 
There is, itis generally admitted, too 
much corn fed to hogs in the corn belt 
at best, but there is no period at which 





DARLING'S 
HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS AND PURE FINE BONE 


Have been proved by progressive farmers to be of the highest nutritive value. They 
are rich in nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, derived from the best sources. These 


elements are combined in proportions adapted to the growth of Corn, Potatoes, root 
crops, grain, ete. 


} 5 
Darling’s 
catalogue treats the fertilizer question in a concise manner. 


L. B. DARLING FERTILIZER CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Fertilizers are fine and dry. They will start the crops, and what 
is equally important, carry them through to maturity. Our 189 
We send it FREE. 





BE A PIONEER MINER 





And Get in Before the Spring Rushand Receive Ad-| 


vantage of its Influences, 


COPPER STOCKS ARE BOOMING. 
THEY ADVANCE IN BOSTON IN THE FACE OF THE WAR SCARE. 


Condensed from the “United States Investor,” Boston, March 5, 1898: 

The market for copper stocks is booming. Woaile the Maine explosion caused all other 
securities to rapidly decline, they showed unparalleled strength. The non-dividend payers ever 
areadvancing. Copper has advanced to twelve cents a pouud, which means enormous profits. 
Consumption of copper is advancing faster than its production. In January England, France 
and Germany consumed more copper by 4,473 tons taun the entire production of the United 
States. The visible supply in England and France decreased 2,693 tons during January and 
February. 

Higher prices for copper stocks are confidently predicted. 

Boston & Montana has advanced from 15 cents in July, 1893, to $1.88 in March, 1898, and 
Calumet'.& Hecla between the same period from $2.47 to $5.40. Copper stocks are higher than 
wien copper was 17 cents or 5 cents per pound higher then now, which indicates a conviction 
that the immensely increased demand must greatly advance the price of the metal. 


IMPORTANT NEW COPPER DISCOVERIES IN COLORADO ONLY, 


In recent years no new copper'discoveries of importance have been made in the entire 
world except in Colorado. These sre now causing a great rush to the 


PARADOX VALLEY. 
THE KENDRICK PROMOTION COMPANY 


sent a representative at the earliest moment into this new district and secured over two miles in 














heavily. Inthe fall spread on a good | the feeding of it is a greater mistake 
coat of horse manure and plow deeply | than during the suckling period. After 


length of the largest veins discovered, also a tunnel site controlling 3000 feet square of ground of 


| arately. 


Dairy Dots. | 
faa Harrow until thorough- | 
hen mark the rows six) 
and one-half feet apart, using a plow 
and goinz twice in each furrow to 
| straighten all crooks and leave a straight 
Many an animal turned out into 4) ¢yrrow about ten inches deep. 
cold yard to drinkicy water goes back It yon do not grow your own plants 
again without drinking, and keeps his | o-ger them early of some reliable nur- 
thirst until actually forced to slake it. seryman, with the agreement that they 
It is idle to work for nothing when it are to be shipped at a certain specified 
can be avoided. 


: : J in the spring. 
lt is the comfortable cow which fills he 
ly pulverized, t 


the pail with milk and the milk with 
butter fat. There are some things 
which can be remembered with profit. 





| 
Perhaps you have time and the earlier you get them outin | 


been wintering stock not good enough the spring the better stand of plants you 
to pay for the good feed and care you) will have. It is very essential that the 
have given tuem. plants should nearly all live as it is hard 

Remember that even on the best pas- | to fill in gaps in the rows and growers 
ture a daily feed of bran will pay well. | lose much time and money from this one 
The heaviest bran is not always the thing. Have a boy drop the plants 
best, but that which weighs 18 or 20 | and do not expose their roots to the air) 
pounds to the bushel. or sun any longer than is absolutely uec-| 

It is the dairyman who has provided | ©88'Y- | 
an abundance of good winter feed for, 5et the plants two and one-half feet, 
his cows who will pocket the differ-| ®P#'t in the furrows taking hold of | 
ence between winter andsummer prices | ““¢m by the short piece of cane and | 
for dairy products. Ia this lie the profits. W#!king in the furrow, draw the soil! 
frum the sides of the furrow and pack it 
tightly about the roots of the plants with | 
the feet, but do not fill the furrow en. 
tirely up except around each plant as 
the cultivator will soon fill in between 
the plants and save a good deal of hoe- 
ing by covering all weeds that may 
start in the row. 


Grinding the feed for the stock will 
soon save more than will pay for the ex- 
labor and expense, whether one 
owns a hand machine or a larger one in 
common with a company of his neigh- 


tra 


bors; but there is such a thing as grind- 


ing too fine. 


T, rs . 7} On y “ons . ‘ 
No ration will keep up a constant’ (uyjtivate once a week and keep all 


grass and weeds subdaed. Do not al- 
low plants to bear at all the year they 
are set out and be careful while hoeing 
not to cut off the young shoots which 
will come up side of the cane which 
may appear to be dead. Early the fol-| 

It would be better if horses and cat-| lowing spring break off all that remains | 
tle could drink little and often in cold) of the original canesand cut the new| 
weather, as wellasin hot days. Get-| growth back one-half. Also fill in all | 
ting very thirsty, they take in so much gaps in the rows and hoe thoroughly | 
at one time as to check the process of| and keep well cultivated, not over three | 
digestion, instead of assisting it, and|jnches deep, until time of ripening. | 
chill the whole system, beside. You will get some berries this year, | 

Our pasture fields are often those | quite a good crop the next and the third | 
which will least pay for cultivation; | year a fuil crop. 
they get no care, and any stock which I alway leave the old canes stand un- | 
picks up an existence off them is consid-| til spring as they help to keep the new | 
ered so much gain, though they do not ones from being broken down with | 
even pay taxes. Those pasture fields| snow and in early spring I make one | 
can be made better. job of taking out the old and pruning | 

If a cow does not enjoy the operation | the new, cutting out all very weak | 
she will soon retire from the business of | Shoots and thinning out if too many | 
giving milk. Do not milk her out in|come up in the row. Keep your | 
the cold, nor in a hot stable, nor where | OWS narrow, one and one-half feet being | 
the flies torture her, norin a muddy the limit for width, and cut up all) 
barnyard, nor where she will be an-| Plants outside this space as they are 
noyed by the dogs or the children. worse than weeds. 

The matter of breeding should be gov- | Early spring just pened pruning apply 
erned by the excellence of the parents, | one ton of complete fertilizer scattered 
while pedigree should be used only to) along ie — 
keep track of the family. If the cow| _ woe varieties [ grow Thompeon’s 
of pedigree is of little worth asa milker | Early, Prolifc and Cathbert, they are| 
do not go on breeding from her merely | hardy here on Loug Island. 
to keep up the numbers. 


flow in the dairy, for there will be 
shrinkage as lactation advances, but let 
there be a generous system of mixed 
feeds few downs in 
temperature as possible, and the shrink- 


age will be at a minimum. 


and as ups and 


| With thorough shallow cultivation | 


The scarcity of American cattle com- [Sud covens) saatages asso eb sul whey) 


cide Almay enenik aus oleae. nei | berries will prove a profitable invest- | 


t in almost locality. ber- 
ing house in South America. We have| a0 as sont a veal on th 
about concluded it is time to go breed- ° egg 


; : ey day and each grower must decide for 
ing cattle again; but it is certain that) sp imeelt as to the size of the basket| 


we cannot have good stock for the mar- | | 
" | suited to his market.—S = 
ket until we raise them, and that will — trawberry Cul-| 


take time. pew 

The experiment stations have demon- 
strated that shredded corn fodder is a, 
nutritrous stock food, and is best when, pid any of our readers ever investi-| 
moistened and mixed with ground food | gate the growth of a litter of pigs and) 
and bran. It is then more easily, quick-| jearn by experience what an organized | 
ly and completely digestible. When) appetite the little fellows are? A Wis- 
thus mixed it produced more milk and consin experiment, made some years 
a greater gain of weight in flesh than} ago, showed that a litter of seven pigs, | 
when the same quantities were fed sep- weighing eighteen pounds when far-| 

wed, had at the end of the third week, | 
nereased to ninety-eight pounds or) 
‘about five and a half times says the| 
Prairie Farmer. To make such an in-' 
| crease the pigs must have sonsumed a 








Feeding the Brood Sow. 


Changes of feed with fattening stock 
should always be made cautiously. 
Variety in the rationis desirable, but 
it is best to attain this by feeding a 








the sow has lain quiet and undisturbed 
for twenty-four hours a thin bran slop 
should be given, and this may be grad- 
ually thickened, at first with bran, and 
later with bran and shorts, until after 
ten days’ good liberal feeding is reached, 


consisting chiefly of the more nitro-| 
genous kind. If methods, of which what | 


has been said is only an outline, are 
adopted, and if in addition, care is 
taken to guard the pigs against ex- 


posure and overlaying, there will be a | 
/good deal larger percentage of pigs | 


raised than is usually the case. The 
question of exposure is an important 
one, especially with litters that come 
during the changeable weather of early 
spring, and unless the swine grower is 
prepared to give adequate protection, it 
will be well not to breed for early lit- 
ters at all. 





THE time when the flowers blossom 
is the means of reckoning the compara- 
tive carliness of spring seasons. 


spring blossoms will grow more helpful 
every year. 
the violets, the 
ladies’ slippers. 


first lilacs, the first 





Henry Talcott, ex-dairy commission- 
er of Ohio, says: “I can make from 
$50 to $75 percow from winter dairy- 
ing easier than I ean make $25 to 340 
in summer. Therefore I have my cows 
come fresh in fall and early winter. 





Took Hood's in the Spring 


It Completely Cured a Dread- 
ful Scrofula Humor 





From Which He Had Suffered From 
Boyhood. 


If you want a good medicine for 
your blood, you should take one which 
absolutely cures blood diseases. The 
following testimonial and thousands 
more like it prove that Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is the greatest blood purifier ever 
discovered. Read it and take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla this Spring: 

“C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 

‘Gentlemen: —I have had a scrof- 
ulous humor since I was a boy. Four 
years ago it culminated in an abscess 
as Jarge as an apple on the left side of 
my neck, and extended the whole 
length of my jaw from the chin to the 
ear. Being on the cords of the neck, 
it gave me sharp pains in the left 
shoulder and breast. About three 
years ago I had the abscess lanced and 
this tended to decrease the size of the 
bunch somewhat. Last spring I 


Commenced to Take Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla. Up to that time I had 
not had any appetite, and in particular 
ate very little breakfast. Soon after 
commencing with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
I began to feel better in every way 
and my appetite improved. I did not, 

owever, notice any change in the ab- 
scess until I had taken several bottles, 
when it gradually grew smaller and 
wholly disappeared. Since taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla I have gained from 
142 to 158 pounds and have a good 
appetite. I know it was Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla that effected the cure, as I 
had tried about everything else, but 
nothing did me any good, not even 
doctors’ medicines. I shall always 
have a good word for Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla.” Gro. D. Stimpson, Islington 
Road, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Hood’s “orn 


parilla 
Is the best Spring Medicine. All druggists. $1; 
six for $5. OC. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


A | 
| calendar of spring made by the help of 


Let the children hunt for | 


immense value. 
gold and silver associated with the copper. 





offered at not less than 


The ore carries a high per cent in copper and ia addition paying quantities of 


For the purpose of owning aud working these claims THE PARADOX COPPER-GO LD 
ZINING COMPANY has been organized with a capital of 1,500,000 shares of $1.00 each, full 
paid and non-assessable stock, carrying no individual liability; all the claims, free from debt, 
have been deeded to this company which has no debt and 32,000 cash in the treasury. 
of the whole capital stock, 750,000 shares, has been placed in the treasury of the company to be | 
sold for the purpose of raising money with which to develop the property 
of this treasury stock will be sold at 350,00 per thousand shares 
75.00 per thousand shares 

The Kendrick Promotion Company bas been in the mining stock business in Denver for the 
past twenty years, and during that time has handled many of the large mining propositions of the 


One- half 


, 


the next 100,000 shares will be 


| state, with large profits to its cu-tomers, and has no hesitation in recommending this as one of 


| the most promising that it has ever presented to the public. 
be quickly taken, and it will therefore be necessary to send in orders without delay. 
We handle all stocks listed on the Denver and Colorado Springs Exchanges. 


We anticipate that this stock will 


The Kendrick Promotion Co , 250.000 raia im 


MINING EXCHANGE, 
Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 


g@ Our weekly mining letter sent to all applicants. 
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Comes and Coes, 
but stillisa “stawer.’* Come summer, come win 
ter, The Page abides unchanged We've told vou 


over and again It's the coil that does it. 
coil {hy the 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE ¢ 


s patente 


Farms for Sale. 


6 MILES OUT.—7 acres land with personal 
9 property included. 14 miles to Stores, 
Churches, Btatlons. ete. Soil a nice rich loam 
50 apple, pear, peach plum, cherry and quince 
Currants, raspbeiries, strawberries and grape 
50 bbls. apples in season. Cottage house 7 flnish- 
ed rooms, in fine repair. new barn 24x30 with 

| cellar can keep 5 head; 2 hen houses, accommo 
date 200 hens. 1 horse. cow, 2 pigs. 65 fowls 

| 2 seated carriage, top buggy, express wagon, 
hay wagon, tip cart, sleigh, sled, plows and all 
| small farming tools. Price for all $1800. 

] 


| YTOCK FARM.—200 acres, 6 miles from cities 
|) of Lewiston and Auburn, Me., 2 miles from 
| Poland Spring Hotel, % to R, R. Station, P. O., 
| Stores, etc. Land level, all worked by machinery, 
| very fertile soil, buildings at junction of four 
roads House 9rooms connected by woodshed | 
| to large barn 110x565, tie ups for 80 head. run 

| ning water before all stock; stable lathed and 
plastered, cellar bottom of flat stone, cement 
sides, water tight, 2 silos 60 and 120 tons each; 
barn No. 2 is 40x40 for tools, grain and thresh 

ing; all | ul'dings in flue repair. Ice and cream 

| house; 3nilesto one creamery 6 to another; 
| teams pass door, miik now sold in Portland. 
| acres in orchard, grafied fruit, right in prime. 
| Pastures all reseeded, furnish excellent feec, 
| fences first class; greatcorn land, large amount 
rown jor canneries; 1 within 1 mile 3 within 
} three miles, farm now carries 30 milch cows, 4 
horses, (pr. bik. mares 2400 lbs.) 6 swine, Ku 
fowls, sulky plow, 2h-corn planter (plants 2 rows 
atonce) weeder, smoot! ing harrow, corn hve, 
seed sower and harrower, 3 mowing machi -, 
2 or 3 horse rakes, tedder, horse pitch fork, 5-6 
hay racks, several farm wagons, tip cart, cul ij 
vators, hoes, shovels, carts and sleds. 3 each, 
D. and 8S. harnesses, lead do. plow do., every 
thing in way of small tools. Farm free and «1l-ar, 
will consider good property near Boston in ex 
change. Price $6000. Personal solo at appr>i 
sal. Recent death of owner reason why the 
widow desires to sell. One ofthe sons can be 
seen by appointment at this office. An excel- 





lent opportunity to procure a banner farm is 
here offered. J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 


WORCESTER COUN'Y RATTLER— 126 
acres, corner location, land in high state ot | 
cultivation ; first-class buildings, 2-story house 
10-12 rooms, milk room, shed connected to large 
barn, cellar under barn, silo, new ice house 
Water forced to all buildings. Orchard of over 
100 apple trees, all varieties; bear heavily every 
year; 100 peach, bore first Sy '97. Includec 
with farm is a full and complete list of farm tools 
and machinery, 18 fine Guernsey cows, matched 
r. black horses 6 ana 7 years. 2400 lbs. besides _ 
P other good horses, swine and fowls. Also one | 
of the best retail milk routes to be found; al) 
milk “aerated,” one half of milk sold is paid for 
iu advanee. All farm products are marketed 
n town of 10 000 pop. 4miles to city 3040 
he chance of a ife time for any practical farmer 
income from the start of over $250 monthly on 
milk alone. Farm oa without personal pro} 
erty or milk is actually worth what we ask fo: 
all, namely $700u. with $2000 down balance o 
mortgage. Personally inspected. 
aJAS A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St 


Boston 


KUIT AND POULTRY BARGAIN,—22 acres 
land, with poultry house 17x30, L. 100x115 
nearly new, painted and clapboarded. Noho se 
or barn but same can be rentec near by as pro- 
pertyis situated in small village; 3 minutes o 


Stores P.©. Church and Schools; 2 miles to 3 
R. RK. Station. Land all set out to Fruit and 


Nuts. 800 apple, as followes: 150 Baldwins 15 

Kings 100 Ben Dasis, 100 Greenings, 100 
Gravens'iens, 100 Spies, 50 Russets, 50 of other 
varieties, 260 Pears, all leading varieties; 150 
peach. 240 plum, 20cherry 20 grap, quince and 
gc oseperries. 1000 Paragon chestnuts, 100 of | 
other varieties, 12 Russian mulberry, 12 june | 
berry, 12 buffaloberry, black raspberries. black | 
berries, some cran! erries, and quantities of blue-| 
berries, map} of these trees will bk gin to bear | 
this year; 26 tons of Kone Fertilizer used at 
setting. Owner will include 3 +¢w Incubaiors 
with brooders to match and all warranted, all for 
$1600, $1000 cash. Here is a bonanza for some 
one, for in less than 5 years it will pay a good 





Hood’s Pills fia" behendat sso 


dwner has to sell on account of } oor 
health. J. As WILLEY, 178 Devonshbie St.,' 
Bos ton. 





| Mass., 


FERTILIZERS. 


Farmers making their own fertilizers, or those 


| desirous of doing so, please-apply to the Merrt- 


mac Chemical Company, 13 Pear! St,, Boston 
Manufacturers and Importers. for price 


of Acid aud other materials needed. 





Help--FARMERS--Help 


Agriculiural, Horticultural, Stock Farm Help 
Married Coup! s Furuished at short notice. Ex 
cellent list or experienced help of al! nationali 
ties constantly on ha ad 


FARMERS & CO\CHMAN’'S REGISTRY, 
fle Dock Sq., Buston, Mass 


HERMES S. HEYWwoopD. 


Purchasing Agent, 
21 Milk St., Boston. Mass. 


Estimates Furnished on Merchandise of 
Every i ser ption,. 


Poultry Farms For Sale 


REEZY HILL FRUIT AND_ POULTRY 
FARM, 27 acres well divided, mowing and 

ture, near ong of the best markets in the 
tate. Brick house, 10 rooms, a. 2 open fire 
places, wood house, barn, milk and ice house 
greenhouse for early vegetables, bot beds and 
sashes, hennery for 100 fowls. All buildings in 
1 condition, high, sightly and healthy loca- 
on; very fine neighborhood. Fine apple or- 
chard in bearing, 2 peach orchards of 300 trees, 
200 bearing; young orchard of apple, cherries 
plums just beginning to bear; acre black and 
red raspberries, strawberr . some currants 
and blackberries; 160 choice grape vines, bear- 
ing finely. Ready sale for vegetable lants; veg- 
etaoles of all kinds grown and readi': sold, tke 
owner having built up an established trade for 
all products. Will include pots, crates and 
boxes, upwards of 1000; also stock and tools, 
meaning horse. cow, fowls, and all farming tools 
with fruit and vegetable route. This property is 
free and clear; owner will sell $1800, e cash. 
Plenty shade, shrubbery and flower bed; faces 


south, village in sight. 

‘ OO BUYS THIS 6-ACRE FARM 
S3O with house 6 rooms, and stable, 
all new, elevated, beautifully situated, land level 
and good, apples and pears. Buildings built 8 
vears, house has piazza and Le by ow, barn 
ciapboarded and painted. Electrics pass door. 
16 miles out. 





¢y M.NUTES to steam car station, 5 minutes to 
electrics, 25 miles from Boston between two 
of the best markets in Massachusetts, 10-acre 
farm, all cleared land, and in fine state cultiva- 
tion, 8 room house and stable, built 7 years; va- 
= ae j come: 3000 ya | ng set in 
spring of '97. e cow, Dess . 
and tools. Price $3200. setciainas 


-ACRE FARM—40 apple, 20 10 peach 
trees, best varieties, nice well, 8 ring and 
brook on place, 7 room house with shed, barn 
= peees house. Price $1200, 25 miles from 
n. 





G*ie. FOR POULTRV AND GARDEN- 
ING -5% acres with 240 ft. frontage ; 2% 
vated; 


iu gras-, % plowed, balance not cul 


about 4 acres nearly level; 65 full wn apple 
trees al: bearing (40 Baldwins, sweet); 25 
quince, 4 pear, 5 plum. 25 currant. Fine new 


hen house 8x40; never failing well, attractive 
modern house, one year old; parlor finished in 
oak handsome fireplace and mantel; remainder 
in Carolina pine and cypress; nalis, parlor and 
dining room have polished oak floors; china 
closet with glass doors in dining room; new set 
— shades ana > Snow mattings go with 
ouse ; house warm and sunny, cel H 

room has bowl, tub and closet: = Gk 


open pl ; 
house fully heated by furnace aud wired for ones: 
tric light; healthy location, fine view of country; 


American neighborhood; h 


fire. Half hour’s ride to drant near in case of 


ston. Price $4000, 


J. A. WILLEY, 
178 Devonshire St., 


Boston 





See our Special Offer on 
the Sixth page. 


Only 100,000 shares | 


a 


Henderson Dairy Co. 


Registered Jersey Cattle for Sale a: 
prices. 
Brockline, — 





CHOICE BRED 5 
St. Lambertrs, k ; 
other strains FY ’ 


For Sale large, rich milker, 


and calves. Young bull and bull cal 
testing dams, 


Inspection invited, 
Family cows a specialty. 


STOUGHTON & 





BURN 
Monta 








Strawberry Plants. 


I have a little million of them growr 
| land, sonsequently the roots are well rips ‘ 
can be transplanted safely; the pricesare a. 
|#8 an honest man can sell for, Send { 
| Catalogue before placing your order e!s: 


C. 8. PRATT, Reading, Mass 


A 
y 


Apple Orchard. 


yr with young trees preferred 
| ing such to sell should consult J. 
178 DEVONSHIRE S8T., Boston. 


Wanted 

wel 

Anvone 
WILI 


a4 


A 


Express Business. 


) 'y-- SALE OR EXCHANGE —8 miles { 
State St., Boston. Old Established ro 
doing business for the past 20 years. Propert 
consists of 20 horses, 4 double wagons, 1 du 
caravan, 3 single caravans, 4 single wa 
double pangs, 6 Single pungs, 1 double tip cart 
1 single tip cart, 1 buggy, 1 sleigh, 4 douhi« : 
| nesses, 7 single harnesses, stable tools, 
furniture, ete. Book open for inspectio 
Apply to JAS A. WILLEY 
178 Devonshire St., } 








Farms and Country Homes sor<%s wey 
ham, Cohasset, Scituate, Duxbury and Marsh 


field, from halfan acre to 200 acres, and 
$1000 upwards. The quality of the home: 
| kets and the convenience to Boston 


makes t 


For list of places and prices, address 
J. A. Willey, 178 Devonshire st 
Room 502 


Bostor 





Some New Hampshire Farm Ba ns 
particulars of which can he nap 
plication at this office or of E. i 


Warner, N.H. 





CRANBERRY BOG FOR SALE. 


One of the best Cranberry Bogs i 
County for sale. Located near the ocra 
railroad station, good strean 
it; easy to drain and can be construct 
about one half what it usually costs t 
vines growing on it in the natural state that 
duce fruit of better quality than most of the ( 
cranberries. For particulars apply to 

EDMUND HERSEY, Cedar Hedge Farm, 

Hingham, Mass 


ort Ww 


ster t 


43 


CHAS. STEVENS, 
Manufacturer of 
“Star Brand” and “Beaver Brand” 
BONE AND POTASH 


FERTILIZERS, 


And Exporter of 


CANADA 
UNLEACHED HARDWOOD ASHES 


Write me for Price List, Pamphlet 
dar. Address 


CHAS. STEVENS, 
Napanee, Ont., Can 


DON’T *°viscns 


and expect them to do the 
less you put a handf 


Drawer 9 









y 5 ; 
Lambert’s Death to Lice 
onthem. It’s cheaper t! 
any day.. Trial size, lk 
100 ounces, delivered ¢ 
press company, $1.00. BOOK FREE 


PD. JLAMBERT. apponsus. 2 





ZZ" with our new 
o> KEROSENE Sprayers 
= is simple. Kerosene Emulsion made 
while pumping. Send for photo. of 
our New PEERLESS ORC! 
SPRAYER, with BORDEAUX 
NOZZLE, the WORLD’S BEST, 
Charlies J. Jager Co., 
174 High St., Boston, Mass 


Dairying for Prof 


POOR MAN’S COW. 


For 15 cents. 


We have made arrangements with the pubiisd 
ers to furnish our subscribers with this valua)'é 
little book for only 15 cents. The author, Mrs 
Jones, is one who has made a success in this line 
and knows what she is talking about. She writes 

| in a concise, practical way, treating only of what 
| she has learned in her own experience, which bas 
been a subfect varied one, and covering fully the 









{ARD 


| whole subject. Any of our readers who keep 

| cows, whether one or one hundred, will do we!!to 

this book. Send fifteen cents to the Mass 
PLOUGHMAN Off ve, Boston Mass. 


| 7 
k,3 sets small cans 


| 135 large cans some jars. Single harness, bla0 
| kets, ete. Milk retailed for 6and 7c year aroule. 
| nearly allfamily trade. Less than 8 miles 0 
| Boston, Apply to 





FOR SALE of 26 caus 
2 extra fine horses 7 and 
8 years old, new wagons, 
pung, ice -chest, cooler 
sin 


JAS. A. WILLEY 
178 Devonshire St., Boste! 


| — sap 


FOR SALE BY 


JACOB GRAVES & C0 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass 


DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 
PIGEONS. CANARY BIRDS. 


RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, 


MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 
A MANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THR WORL! 
Also Seeds of All Kinds. 


HAVE a new Strawberry just named K LON- 

DIKE. Handsomest, most profitable berry, 
rown ; crop of ’96 yielded at rate of over $1,400 
PER ACRE; took first premium; very late; 
extra large ; dark red; cag shape; sells 4 a 
above market price; plant very vigorous, harey. 
perfect flowering, rt cropper. A few plan! 
Offered this season for the first time, 26 for oi 
50, $2; 100, $3. Circulars free. W. K. COLF, 
| West Boxford, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN BOSTON, MASS., SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 1898. 








a 
POULTRY. 


ew 


Su cess with Ducks. 





vouUsETTS PLOUGHMAN: 
< Last year [ raised about 
ducks from a single pair. 
chickens 
Still I 
, little more experience I 
hem more profitable than 
| have no water excepting 
the farm and do not think it 
iJthongh a running brook or 
would help them get their 
White Pekin vari- 


fast as 


y twice as 


t twice as much. 


eep the 


| ducks laid their eggs very} 


he morning and I had to watch 
| the eggs getting 
Che duck eggs were all hatched 
The ducklings 
There is 


event 


mon hens. 


ft grass. 


no 
feeding them as they will eat 


thing and a great deal of 
n scalded oatmeal and 

es mashed together, also 
meal and bran with as 

L conld spare. I fed 

it gave them only what 


They 


must 

f water to drink, and their 
fountains must be kept 
ks will get sick. 


J. B. Westron. 


Young Turkeys. 


n twenty-eight days. 
s, the young turkeys re- 
! 


the tirst twenty-four 


take 
Cc Op 
sand, and 


that period them 


} 


»a large, dry sup- 


rand coarse 
of millet seed or other 
bread and milk is 
feed 


‘ nN 1 nad some give 


Lea 
siaie 
Many growers them 


boiled 


weeks, they can 
orn meal and short mash, and 
tgrain. If there is plenty of 
hem to forage, they will get 
r own food in summer after 

few montns. 
) eas from lice are 


ind freedom 


essentials, 


The roosting coops 


e perfectly dry and the young 


ks should ve shut up in the morning 
the dew is off the grass. Both 
turks and their mother should be 
lusted with insect powder if lice are 
suspected. Grease on the heads and 


inder the wings will also kill lice. 
Che turkeys should been encouraged 


by feeding to come home every night, | 


else some of them are likely to get lost 

* killed by their natural enemies. 

Leg Weakness. 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. 
-My chickens which are 
kept in a steam-heated brooder house 
They are unable 


EDITOR 
DEAR SIR: 
seem weak in the leg. 


stand in some cases and have no life 


about them. E. F. 
Hampden Co., Mass. 
\nswered by B. F. Shoemaker. 
weakness is found chiefly among 
<s raised in a brooder warmed by 
eat. Or it issometimes brought 


by high feeding: in this case their 
lies grow too fast for the strength of 

egs. If the bottom of the brooder 
8 slightly warm it will do no harm, but 
the heat should come from 


he most of 


s00Ve, 


ind then you will scarcely be 


led with leg weakness among 
hicks. Those that have leg weakness 
will in course of time come out all right, 
without the aid of medicine, and they 


sually make the finest specimens as 


nly the most vigorous chicks become 
ed. Feed finely ground raw bone in 
oft food daily, which will strength- 
evs and will be the means of 
ru | recovery. 
) 
Poultry Notes. 
tis an obsolute necessity, even for 
ny chickens... Coarse, sharp sand is 


tthey need. They know how to 
themselves if they can get at it. 


\ popular food is granulated oats. It 


i fact one of the best forms of grain | 


for young chickens, but plenty of 
t food should be given also, such as 


ead and corn cake. 


feeding, I go into the pens and 
the grain in the leaves etc. with 
I have been asked by my 


foot. 


tors hundreds of times why I do} 


| tell them my birds have to 
h for a living. 
C. J. DANIELS. 
who are making a living out 
wis almost always combine eggs 
ultry. It is generally agreed in 
m that eggs pay best of the 
nches. But to raise some poul- 
evens up the work and the in- 
i more satisfactory manner. 
drink 
oil the water 
feet. The automatic 
yr other fountains that hold 
t deal of water, will quickly get 
ue, and should be scalded out as svon 
‘they begin to smell bad or they will 


reed disease 


often, 
their 


kens very 
with 


$s and 


~ | @ither boiled or raw. 


| A good {and easy crop to grow for 
| Poultry is the turnip. Fowls like them 
When boiled soft 
| they make an excellent mash with bran 
| and corn meal. Tarnips is the cheapest 
, Vegetable food that can be furnished. 
Hens must have something of the kind. 


APIARY. 











Spring Work Among the Bees. 


I know by experience that it pays me 





For feeding raw, however, the cabbage | 


|is more convenient. 


| Do not go into turkey raising unless 
| there is plenty of pasturage unless you 
are prepared to go to the expense of 


fencing in alarge area. Turkeys require | 


more food and more liberty than chick- 
ens. Turkeys have a disposition to get 
a good share of their living off from the 
| farms of the neighbors, and the arrange- 
ment is profitable so long as the neigh- 
| bors do not take a notion to get a part 
of their living off the turkeys. 


Set as many hens at one time as pos- 
sible, the number also depending of 
course On requirements as well as space 
and convenience. It is a mistake to 
make nests in warm houses, in baskets 
or on wooden floors. No hens bring 
forth larger and healthier broods than 
those which make their nests under a 
hedge or thicket, exposed to all vicissi- 
tucies of the weather. It is wise iocopy 
nature, therefore, in making the nest on 
the bare turf hollowed out just sufficient 
to prevent the eggs rolling out of it. A 
little broken or crushed straw will fin- 
ish it, and maxe_it look clean and tidy. 
Place a box or coop over each nest with 
a door or board in front to shut it up 
and which can be opened to let the hen 
out to feed and take exercise. 





Belgian Hare Culture. 

The Belgian hare is a native of Bel- 
giun., and is said to be much smaller 
than those we have here and in Eag- 
land. 
up, and improved upon it until they 


The English fanciers have bred 


have obtained the present standard of 
excellence. They have evidently been 
crossed with other breeds to obtain size, 
for it is no uncommon thing to see an 
off color, too light or too dark, in the 
flock. 


selecting breeders. 


But all should take great care in 


CARE AND MANAGEMENT. 


A cheap plan is to take a goods box, 
three by four feet, lay it down on side, 
knock out one end, and stretch wire 
netting, mesh, two- 
thirds of the end. Make a light frame 
to fit in the other third of the space, 
and cover frame with netting for a 
door. This makes a cheap hutch, and 
can be occupied by one doe. Another 
plan is to take small timbers about one 
and one-half by one and one-half or two 
by two inches square, make a frame 
five feet long, two and one-half or three 
feet wide and two feet high. Use hard 
wood lumber one-half or three-fourth 
inches thick, for the bottom, and 
box in about half of this frame, and 
enclose the other half with wire netting 
of one-inch mesh. Do not make any 
door or opening in the boxed part, 
bat make door in netting, so that it 
will be convenient for cleaning out 
and also for putting in feed and water. 

Larger hutches may be made for the 
young ones, or put them on the barn 
floor or mow floor, or in any kind of a 
shed. But that there is no 
place for them to get out. A park may 


one-inch across 


see to it 


be made by making a good wire netting 
fence high enough to keep out dogs, and 
sink a plank or the netting into the 
ground so that they will not burrow 
under. Make a building in center, for a 
protection for the hares against stormy 
weather. They must have a dry place 
to get into. A pile of stumps or logs in 
the park would be very well for their 
amusement. 
BREEDING. 


This time of the year is a very good 
time to begin. Having each doe in a 
separate hutch and the buck in a con- 
venient hutch, lift the doe from her 
hutch to that of the buck, and if she 
does not receive his attentions, place 
her in her own hutch and repeat each 
day. ‘This will not have to be repeated 
often. Always be gentle and kind with 
them, and they will be your friend. A 
convenient hutch for a buck is the 
goods box as described, with lid on top 
so that it can be opened or removed. 
Never turn them loose. Don’t do it. 
The Belgian hare is a good thing in its 
place, but don’t make a nuisance of it. 
I'hev will increase very rapidly. After 

‘the doe has visited the buck, she will 
kindle (or drop litter) in thirty days. 
It properly cared for, the young may be 
| weaned in five or six weeks, and in a 
‘few days breed again. But a few days 
before she has her young she must be 
| provided with straw or fine hay, which 
| she will place in shape of a nice round 
|nest,and line it with the soft fur of 
| her body. 

FEEDING. 

Hares will eat of almost everything 
\that grows on the farm. For winter 
feeding, clover hay, corn, oats, wheat, 
and, in fact, almost anything that your 
stock will eat. A little cabbage, beets 
or carrots with the dry feed are much 
relished by them. In spring and sum- 
mer, commence gradually with clover, 
scraps of vegetables from the garden, or 
any kind of green stuff, keeping a little 


dry hay by them until they become 
used to the green food. Give them 
plenty of water all the time. The Bel- 


gian hare stands at the head of the list 
of all the varieties of the rabbit family, 
as an article of food. They are not used 
much for pets. There are many varie- 
ties more suitable for that purpose, 
such as the Lop-Eared rabbit, the Dutch 
rabbit, the Angora, Himalayan, Japan- 


ese, Polish, English and many others | 
But pleasvre and profit can be mor’ 
readily combined with the Belgians® 
than any other species.— Farmers Guide 


to give close attention to my bees in the 
spring. The weather for for the past 
month has been fine for bees and should | 
be an incentive to do our best by them. | 
Besides I find that white clover 1s mak- | 
ing an excellent start, and everything | 
points to another successful season. So, | 
it we want to get the most out of the | 
business, we must begin now. 

The first essential is an abundance ot | 
honey. With a good fertile queen this | 
means hives boiling over with bees by 
swarming time. [f they have not at 
least ten pound: of honey per hive, by 
all means feed them. I know that the 
feeding of from five to ten pounds or 
more per hive of white sugar made into 
a thin syrup, and fed every evening 
about one-half pint per hive, is the best 
and most profitable work in the apiary. 
But if the bees have ap abundance of 
honey it will not pay to feed them, as 
the filling of the cones might crowd the 
queen for room, thus curtailing the pro- 
But it will pay to un- 
cap several square inches of honey every 
week or two, and interchange the brood 
frames now and then after settled warm | 
weather, and use every means you can 
find out to make the bees consume lots 
of honey raising brood. If the queen is | 
not reasonably active and fertile no 
amount of work will make the colony | 
as profitable as it should be. 

It is a good idea in some localities | 
where pollen is not plentiful, to feed 
Mix the flonr with 

half and half of| 
each, putting in some corn meal ora 








duction of bees. 


some wheat flour. 

white sugar, about 
little bran, and spreading thinly on a 
board in a sunny spot near the hives, 
and where tae wind won’t strike. If 
the bees don’t seem to work on it smear 
a little syrup on the board and they 
will soon find out what it 
have seen them fairly swarm over it, | 


means. I 


tumbling over each other in their ex- 
citement as if the supply was very lim- 
ited. It is an interesting sight to the 
beekeeper to see them cementing it on- 
to their legs and other bees Knocking 
it off about as fast as they put it on. 

But one must exercise a good deal of 
judgment in feeding pollen, because 
combs filled with pollen that is dry and 
hard are an utter nuisance, and worse. 
They are then about worthless, as 
neither the bees nor the aparist can do 
much with them. But it certainly en- 
courages brood rearing, and a limited | 
amount of it is all right.—Indiana 
Farmer. 





Bees in the Orchard. 


Many fruit-growers do not thorough- 
ly appreciate the value of bees in an or. 
chard or there would be more orchards | 
with bees iu them. Their value in an 
orchard was demonstrated in a most 
practical way at the Oregon Experiment 
Station some yearsago. A few peach 
trees were forced into bloom in Novem- 
ber and a colony of bees was placed in| 
the house wher the trees began to bloom. 
For some days, however, a heavy fog 


| prevented the bees from working, al- 


though the flowers were open not a bee 
was seen upon them. The first bright 
day the bees set to work at once and re- 
mained at work so long as there was 
anything for them. The result was that 
not a peach dropped at the stoning sea- 
son, the time all unfertile fruit falls. 
The crop was so heavy that it had to be 
thinned out. Asa check test one tree 
was protected sothat not a bee could 
get to it. On this tree all the fruit 
dropped at the stoning period. Bees 
and other insects have a duty to per- 
form in the orchard, for which there is | 
no substitute provided. This is the dis- | 
tribution of the pollen from flower to 
flower and from tree to tree. They in-| 
sure success in the orchard and evary 
fruit-grower should encourage the bees 
in their work by not spraying, or doing 
anything that would be injurious to the | 
bees while the trees are in full bloom. 





To Make Durable Fence Posts. 


The following is given as a good plan | 
to make fence posts last longer than they | 
generally do. In the first place the tim- | 
ber should be cut in mid-winter, split, | 


‘and allowed to season under cover. | 
| Now burn the lower end of the post so 


‘the lower end to six inches above the| 


that it will have a coal showing from) 


Then saturate the’ 
burned part with hot coal tar. The| 
posts are ready then to be set. If not) 
wanted immediately let them stand un-| 
der shelter with the black end down. 
It is claimed that posts fixed in this way 
will last twenty times as Jong as those 
of the same timber cut and set green 
and without being burned. The extra 
cost of fixing them will not betwo cents 
a post.— Farming. 


ground when set. 





FOR SALE.—Large strong bull | 
with some white markings. Drop- 
d Aug. 26, 1897, by Brown 
Bessie’s Son, the sire of 6 in the 


14 ib. list. Dam, Belboma, 17 tbs. | 


Farm 41% 0z., by Boton, sire of Upright. | 
the sire of 12 in the list including 
Costa Rica 21 tbs. 6% oz. in 7) 
days, 90 tbs. 11% oz. in 31 cays, 
the dam of Merry Maiden. 


Jerseys HOOD Fal KM, Lowe 


.owell,Mass | 


space is fijled with air. 
|an excess of water the air is excluded— 


| water. 


| over 


il. 


— 


In order to secure the largest posti- 
ble crop yield that our soil is capable of 
giving us we should see that it contains 
a sufficiency of moisture for all plant 
requirements, but no stagnant or sur- 
plus water should be allowed to remain 
in the soil above a reasonable depth fur 
the development of plant roots. Ordi- 
nary field and garden crops cannot! 
grow and thrive in soil that is saturated 
or filled with water. 

By drainage we mean the removal of | 
the surplus water from the soil, either 
by natural or artificial means. A prop- 


Advantage of carers the 





erly drained soil is one that is moist but | 
not saturated with water. Loose, 
sandy, or gravelly soils, and those with | 
an open or coarse subsoil, are said to be | 
naturally drained. All heavier soils, | 
and those lying in low places, require | 
artificial means to remove their surplus 


water, and hence should be under- | 


| drained. 


Soil is composed of exceedingly | 
small particles of various shapes, which | 
touch each other, leaving various sized 
small spaces between. By the law of | 
physics, known as surface tension, each 
particle is covered by a film, or thin 


| layer of water, which it holds to itself 


over its entire surface. The remaining 


Where there is 


the water taking its place. This should 
not be, as a soil without air cannot sus- 
tain plant lite. Where an outlet is 
provided all surplus water will pass off 
by gravitation, leaving only the amount 
held by the particles of the soil, which 
will not pass off as drainage, but re-| 
main to supply the needs of plant 
growth. The amount of moisture that 
e held by the surface tension will 
depend upon the fineness of the soil 
particles—a fine clay soil will hold 
more than a coarse sand. The food 
whic’ plants take through their roots 
must be in solution, and the water held 
by surface tension is sufficient for this 
purpose. All the water in excess of 
this is unnecessary and injurious, and 
should be removed by underdrainage. 
Many otherwise excellent agricaltural 
lands are unproductive or do not pro- 
duce all that might be expected, be- 
cause they contain too much water. 
Whether this excess of water comes di- 
rectly from the rainfall or from soakage 
of adjoining lands, it must be removed 
by artificial drainage before such lands 
can be productive to their full capacity. 
Undoubted!y there are many soils that 
are not absolutely in need of under- 
draining, but unless these are of a very 
open texture they would, nevertheless, 
benefit in many ways by being so 


can 


| treated. 


The main advantage of underdrain- 
ing lies, of course, in the removal of all 
surplus water that may find its way 
into the soil. Aside from this a great 
many advantages are derived from the 
fact that in removing the water it is 
first passed down through the soil. 
Rainwater, being of a higher tempera- 
ture than the soil, thus imparts its 
warmth to the soil, which is no small 
consideration in hastening the germina- 
tion of -eeds and making all plant 
growth more rapid. In a well drained 
soil the frost comes out earlier in the 
spring, and the land dries up much 
more rapidly and is fit for cultivation 
much earlier, thus lengthening the sea- 
son of growth, which is an important 
point in our northern climate. Un- 
drained lands are often too wet for 
planting until the proper time for such 
planting is past. We can thus see that 
good drainage may in many cases make 
a difference of several weeks’ time. In 
order that growth may proceed rapidly 
the soil must be warm. A wet soil is 


| always cold, as its natural warmth goes 


towards evaporating the excessive 
In passing the water through 
the soil the surface is left entire; the 
fine, rich particles are not washed away 
as isthe case where the water flows 
the surface. Water in passing 
through the soil carries down with it, 


and incorporates more closely with the 


| soil, any fertilizing material that may be 


deposited on its surface, thereby bring- 
ing it within easier reach of the roots. | 


| found 


omy ) as 


« HIG 


+ 
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W“ARE OF THE 
FEST AGRICULTURAL VALUE 


~ AND ARE THE 
MOST ECONOMICAL TO USE” 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 











ALSO FOR SALE BY 


JOS. BRECK & SONS’ CORPORATION, 


47 TO 54 NO. MARKET ST,, BOSTON, MASS. 





soaked, when it does dry out will bake | 


and crack open, and dry out much 
more thoroughly; while a well under- 
drained soil can never bake, and under 
similar circumstances will always he 
moist because, being 
there is a continuous supply of moisture 
coming up from underneath to replace 
that which is being evaporated by the 
heat of the sun. 

It is very interesting and often sur- 
prising to notice the increased cro; 
yield derived from a field after it js 
well underdrained. In many cases thi 
yield will be doubled, and the expens 
of underdraining more than repaid 
by the increase in the crop of a singl 
season. 

In conclusion [ would say to those 
contemplating underdrainage, that it 
of the utmost importance that the 
drains be well laid out and the whele «t 
the work carefully and thoroughly done, 
for on this alone will depend the dura 
bility and future utility of the drain 
A man who has not himself had suffi 
cient experience would do well to em- 
ploy a careful and experienced 
man to superintend the job, or 


porous, 


work- | 
else | 


consult a good book on the subject.— | 


Farming. 
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It is sad and disap-'¢s 
pointing for a father, 
rear a son, spend j 
ard-earned money Va 
fr his education, 
Work to insure him +‘! 
advantageous start 
life, and build cas- 
tles in the air about 
the boy’s future, only 
to have him killed off in the early years 
of manhood by the dread disease con- 
sumption. 

Until recent years consumption was con- 
sidered an incurable disease. Now it is 
known to tens of-thousands that Doctor 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery cures 
08 per cent. of all cases if taken in the early 
stages of the disease. It also cures bron- 
chitis, laryngitis, throat and nasal troubles 
and all allied diseases of the air-passages. 
It is the best blood-maker and flesh-builder, 
the best general tonic and nerve restora- 
tive. It gives a keen edge to the appe- 
tite, corrects the impaired digestion, pro- 
motes the flow of digestive juices, facili- 
tates the production of chyle in the lower 
stomach, or intestines, invigorates the liver 
and purifies and enriches the blood. It 
tears down old and inert tissues and builds 
up new, firm, muscular tissues of health. 
It strengthens the heart’s action, promotes 
the circulation of the blood to every part 
of the body and deepens the breathing, 
thus supplving the blood with vitalizing 
Thousands have testified to its 





oxygen. : 
merits. The dealer who offers something 
else as ‘‘just as good’’ is dishonest. 


“T never was verv strong and then I had La 
Grippe,”’ writes Mrs. Gracie G. Smith, of 480 
sth St., Salem, Oregon. ‘I had a cough and 
felt tired all the time. I took three bottles of 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and two of 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and two vials of 
‘Pleasant Pellets." I have better health now 
than for many years."’ , 

Twenty-one one-<ent stamps cover the 
mailing of a paper-covered copy of Doctor 
Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Adviser. 
Cloth-bound, 31 stamps. Send to Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Fruit aud: Ornameutal. 


Nillions of them. 500 varieties. 


} FREICHT PREPAID, 


Currants mailed for 10, 
Catalogue Free. 


LEWIS ROESCH 


2 Sample 





| 


Fredonia, WN. Y. 





Rainwater in falling through the u.| STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


carries down with it considerable of | 
fertilizing material which the soil filters 
out and retains, leaving the water to 
flow off clear. Water in percolating 


through the soil makes it more open) 


and porous. This is especially advan- 


|tageous in heavy clays, so that plants 
can penetrate to a greater depth and | 


spread through'a greater extent, thus 
providing themselves with better facili- 
ties for gathering food and moisture. 

In periods of drought the danger of 


|insuflicient moisture is materially less- 


ened as the power of the soil to absorb 
rain and dew is increased through bet- 
ter capillary movement, thus spreading 
through the soil what moisture may be 
available. If water is flowing through 
the drains from a better watered section 
it may be drawn ont by capillary at- 
traction where needed. 
of capillary attraction is well illustrated 
in the passage of oil through the wick 
of a lamp. We can see, too, that in 
periods of drought water may be drawn 
toward the surface from considerable 
depth. A soil that is usually water- 





This process | 


If 
small fruit piants, asparagus roots and veg- 
etable plants, send for my 1898 catalogue and 
see if I cannot suit you as to quality and price. 
GEORGE F. WHEELER, 
Concord, Mass. 





Sf Hand Bone, Shel! Corn 
eieari de recy: 


ON BROS.» Easton, Pa. 











HAY AT 86 PER TON 


| would be cheap, but I have some feed at six 
| dollars per ton that is as nutritious as hay. Of 


] 
| 


‘SECOND HAND CREAM SEPARATORS 


ou want the BEST strawberry and other | 


| 


| course —_ cattle must have some hay, but you | 


can fee 


much less hay, and make up the re-| 
quired weight or bulk, with this feeo. Sold in 


| any quantity at 30 cents per 1v0 tbs, delivered | 


at depot in 


ston, the bags are ten cents each, | 


returnable at same price, or you can send your | 


own bags if you prefer. 
lot of 300 ths on receipt of one do 
wi'l 
| stoc 


for $50, you to pay freight from Boston. These 
would not be quite as uniform in quality as 
those advertised above at six dollars per ton. I 
will refund $10 for the bags if returned within | 
30 days, which will make the cost of 12 tons only 


$40. Terms, cash with order. Better be quic 


Will send gees 
llar, which 
ve achance to see it and tryit on your 
I have a few small cars of 12 tons each | 


and order acar of it. C. A. Parson, 154 Commer- 


ial street, Boston, Mass. 


Before Buying New Harness 


Send 4c. in stamps to > pay. postage 
on 116-page Illustrat atalogue 
of custom-made oak leather har- 

ness, sold direct to the consumer 
at wholesale 
select from. We manufacture our 

| own goods and can save you money. na 

| Kine Hapness Co., No. 24Church St.,Owego, N.Y. 


rices; 100 styles to | 


| Pus. Co., Belfast, Me. 


Corn 


responds readily to proper fer- | 


tilization. 

Larger crops, fuller ears and 
larger grain are sure to result 
from a liberal use of fertilizers 


containing at least 7°¢ actual 


4 


Potash 


Our books are free to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 


“a 


Boy’s 
Success 


This 15-year-old boy 
owns and manages a 
successful poultry 
farm. Beginning with 
a few common hens he is now a large, success- 
ful raiser of pure-bred fowls. He won seven 
yretuiums at the Boston Poultry Show, Jan., 

896. There is no business a boy can carry on 
with more profit than poultry raising. Every 
town or country boy can learn how to make 
money by studying carefully the pages of 


Farm-Poultry. 


It is a practical teacher and guide to success- 
ful poultry-raising. Published twice a mouth. 


Price $1.00 a Year; 50 cts. for Six Months. | 








Gerry B. Lawrence, 
ASHBY, MASS. 





Oo 


Send 12 cts. for sample copr containing an 
ar*'cle on the boy poultry-breeder and his suc- 
§ cess; also a 25 ct. book, A Living from Poultry. $ 
2 1. 3. Johnson & Co., 26 Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 
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THE SUGCESSEUL INCUBATOR 
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ulating, patent 
—e room for 

amp—just a 
: few of its good pcints. Sold under 
m § positive guarantee to work perfect- 
utifa' iy made and dura- 








MOSELEY’S 
OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 


PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. * 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. 00., CLINTON, LOWA. 











EPARATOR 
BARGAIN 


I have on hand and for sale a large number o! 


Cf various sizes and different makes, These ma 
chines are in first class condition, having just 
come from the repair shop. Address 


P. O. BOX 856. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Wwe want 


BIG WAGE Agents in 


Every Town, in the U.S. and Canada. We are 
now distributing $100,000 ir Premiums, 
Prizes and Cash. We give Bicycles, Cameras, 
Gold Watches, Guns, Pianos, Organs, Desks or 
Dollars for a few hours work. Permanent ¢m- 
ployment if you want it. Now is the time. A 


l0c Magazine. and you 


Premium List FREE 
by addressing CREAM 


for men ana 
women or 
boys & girls. 


One | | 


| HOTELS 





| WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT THE 


MIERICAN 


HOUSE 


Hanover St., near Scollay Sq. 











Noaroct of the large hotele to Union Station, 
Steamers, business and amusoment centres 


LARGEST BROOMS in the city for the 





| price ($1.00 per day and upward). Steam heat 
and electric light in every room in the houre. {| 
$50,000. has just been spent on the house giving ?¢¢ 
patrons every modern improvement and conven- 
lence at moderate prices { 
EUROPEAN PLAN. The special break 5 
fasts at #) cente aud table d'hote dinner at a { 
cents are famous § 
C. A. JONES } 
—~— ee 
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RAILROADS. 





STONINGTON LINE | 
TO NEW YORK. 


Kxpress train leaves Park Square Station week 
days at 7.00 P.M., arriving in New York at 7.00 
A.M., in time to connect with all early traing 

Steamers Maine and New Hampshire ip 
commission. 

Tickets and State Rooms secured at station Pars 
Square, Boston, and 3 Old State House, Boston 

L. H. PALMER, Agent, Telephone No. 1840 

J. W. MILLER, 0. H. BRIGGS, 
Preside nt. Gen. Pa&®& Agt 


— Owners of Farms 
If You are desirous to 


"SELL, RENT, OR EXCHANGE 


| Your farm, WITH or WITHOUT privilege o1 
buying, now is the time to list them with us. We 
re constantly having calls for such, and make 

ecialty of FARM FROPERTY. §Serd ful) par 
culars to 


MASS, PLOUGHMAN OFFICE, 


DR. +o. BLAND 
How to Get Well, 
How to Keep Well 


Is the best HOME 
DOCTOR BOOK out. 
Its advice is sound, 
sensible, safe. Rev. 
Dr. Miner said: “It 
is a charming book, 
which cannot fail to 
do vast good.” Third edition, revised and im- 
proved. Price only 1,00. For sale by 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN, > 
178 DEVONSHIRE S8T.,iBosten, #) 


THE NEW POTATO CULTURE 


” second Revised Edition.” By Liver 

CarMAN, edition of THz Rura. New: 
YorxsEr ; originator of the Fore 
most of Potatoes—Rural New 
Yorker No. 2. 

This book gives the result o} 
17 years’ experiment work or 
the Rural Grounds. How to in 


























crease the Crop without Corresponding Cos: 
of Production. Manures and Fertilizer: 
The Soil. Depthof Planting. Seed. Cui 
ture. The Rural Trench System. Varie- 
ties, etc. Iti; respectfully submitted that 
these experiments at the Rural Ground 
have, directly and indirectly, thrown more 


light upon the various problems involved 


iT 
successful potato culture than any other 
experiments which have been carried on 10 
America © Price, cloth. pape: 


prepaid 


For Sale by Mass Ploughman. 


75 cents 


4° cents 
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Ir You Want PowWER FOR 
Your Snor or Factory, 


PUMPING WATER, 


Sawing Wood, Grinding, Ensi 
lage Cutting or any 
kind of work. 
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“GASOLINE ENGINE 


Can be started in two min- 
utes. Nosteam, smoke, dirt, 
ashes or danger. 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
Chas. J. Jager Co., 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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TU RKEYS. Crow Them. 
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Address Mass. Ploughman. 


No book in existence gives an ade. 
quate account of the turkey,—its deve). 
opment from the wild state to the varion: 
breeds, and complete directions fo 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds 

Tne present book is an effort to fil 

ais gap. It is based upon the exper: 
e=-7e of the most successful experts }t 
wartkey growing, both as breeders of fancs 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for mar 
ket. . 

The prize-winning papers out of nearty 
200 essays submitted by the most success: 
ful turkey growers in America are e. 
bodied, and there is alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts © 
the country, including Canada and Nev 
Brunswick, that the reader may see whas 
ways have proven successful in eacr 
locality. 


—_—_— 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12m. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. — 
oston. 
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BOSTON, APRIL 23, 1898. 





cer” Persons desiring a change in the 
address of ther paper must state where 
the paper has been sent as well as the 
new direction. 








Wuat the courtry districts most need 
is solid, éducated business men with 
farm training. 


SomME men expect to ride a hobby to 
success, but they will fail, unless there is 
a good deal of a man behind the hobby. 





No man can be healthy with too little 
exercise or too much, but reasonable mod- 
erate labor is best for body, mind and) 





morals. 


Put your money in a safe place where | 
rascals will have small chance to get at it. 
A wise hen lays her eggs in a thicket of | 


nettles. 





THE most numerous pension list in 
America is that of the rats and mice on 
the farm. Cross them off the list and get 
the cat to investigate. 


New ideas always seem queer at first 
sight, and the temptation is to howl down» 
but wise second thought suspends judg-| 


ment and experiments a little ina i 











way. | 


Tuts is the time of year when a great | 
many farmers will make the worst possj-| 
ble investment by spending their money 


| porting the 
| resolution was passed by a good majority. 


| the House, but the latter body through 


CURRENT TOPICS.=:+ \ Literary Notes. 


The Cuban question has occupied the 
entire attention of Congress the past 
week, and the excitement has been in- 
tense. In the House, a resolution favor- 
ing armed intervention but not the recog- 
nition of Cuba was passed by a large 
majority, after a very disorderly discus- 
sion. The Senate resolution was still 
mote radical, and not only authorized 
armed intervention but declared Cuba free 
and recognized the existing Cuban gov- 
ernment, in spite of the recom mendations 
of the President and many of the repre- 
sentative men in the Senate. The debate 
was a general one and notable speeches 
were delivered by the two Massachusetts 
senators, Senators Hoar and Lodge, sup- 
President’s position. The 


Then came the attempt to effect a compro- 
mise between the two branches of Con- 
gress. The Senate resolution was sent to 


the strenuous efforts of Speaker Reed and 
other leaders in the House, refused to 
pass it in its entirety, rejecting the recog- 
nition section and changing the wording 
somewhat of the section relating to the 
freedom of Cuba so as to make it less 


Those who have read and enjoyed “The 
Silence of Dean Maitland” by Maxwell Gray, 
will be interested to read another book from 
the same pen just issued and bearing the 
attractive name of RIssTONE Prprins. It is 
an English story, of course, very simple in plot 
and abounding in the country dialect, which 
may prove something of a stumbling block to 
some American readers, but does much to 
create the ‘‘utmosphere” for the story. The 
chief charm of the little tale is the perfect sim- 
plicity with which it is told, so that without 
the least straining for effect, a clear picture is 
given of English rural life. The cosy thatched 
cottages, the beautiful winding country roads, 
with their flowered banks, the musical jingling 
of the wagon bells, chiming out an accompani- 
ment to the merry songs which almost sing 
themselves, so full of swing and rhythm are 
they, are all blended into one perfect whole. 
The reading of it brings to one a breath of free 
country life, just as the fruity odor of the 
apples from which the story takes its name 
carries with it the thought of all the joy and 
freedom of a happy life, lived near to nature 
The little thread of a love story running through 
it, with the happy ending of merry marriage 
bells, gives the human interest without which 
no picture is complete. Harper Bros. New 





OHEAP FERTILIZERS. 


They are Likely to be an Early Reality 
—Prof. Goessman on Sulphate of 
Ammonia—Valuable By-Product of 
N. E. Gas and Coke Ovens at Everett. 


“Every farmer, every person having a gar- 
den, a lawn, a flower bed or even potted plants 
woul. be benetited by the completion of the 
coke works, now building at Everett,” said 
Pfof. Charles A. Goessman, Ph. D. 

Dr. Goessman is one of the standard authori- 
ties on agricultural chemistry, particularly that 
relating to the plant foods and commercial fer- 
tilizers, inthe country. He graduated from 
the Goetiingen University in Germany, re- 
ceiving his tirst degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
the second coming from Amherst College. He 
came to the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
at Amherst soon after it was started and was 
for 12 years director of the Massachusetts Ex- 
periment Station, until it was united with the 
Hatch Experiment station, when he became 
director of the chemical department of the col- 
lege and station. He is now State Inspector of 
Fertilizers, and stands at the head of his pro- 
fession after 40 years’ active experience. 

“In what way would this be accomplished, 
doctor?” asked a Journal reporter, who inter- 
viewed him recently at Amherst. 





York, Publishers. 


VICTOR SERENUS, a story of the Pauline era | 
by Henry Wood, author of “Studies in the 





explicit. 


for approval, that body refused to accept | 
any revision of the resolution but was | 
prevailed upon to appoint a conference | 


committee, which finally reported a reso- 
lution which proved sufficiently accept- | 
able to both branches as to receive a/| 
majority of their votes. As it now stands, | 
the resolution is as follows :— 

1—That the people of the island of 
Cuba are and of right ought to be, free 
and independent. 

2—That it is the duty of the United | 


When returned to the Senate | Thought World,” “Ideal Suggestion,” “God's 





Image in Man,” “Edward Burton,” “The Pol- 
tical Economy of Natural Law,” etc. 12mo, | 
Cloth. 
Messrs. Lee and Shepard, Boston, have now | 
in press a most interesting piece of fiction »y 
Henry Wood, entitled “Victor Serenus.” The 
scene is located in that very dramatic period of | 
the world’s history, the Pauline era, and | 
through graphic character delineation deals _ 
with the thought, customs, and religious sys | 
tems of that time. Its aim is’ to draw a true} 
and well-proportioned picture of the actual con- 
ditions, avoiding an overdrawn and debasing 


for low-grade nursery stock and p0OOF) States to demand and the government of | realism, so often employed for the sake of ex- 


seeds 

Don’t waste good, rich land growing a) 
scrubby, straggly hedge. Wire is much | 
better, cheaper and more compact. Fences | 
are out of date anyway, except where 


they are actually needed. 





Dont send the boys away to get a farm 
when «a halfor a third of the home place 
would do just as well. Perhaps a silo and 


| the United States does hereby demand that * 


the government of Spain at once relin- 
quish its authority and government in the 
island of Cuba and withdraw its land and 
naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

3—That the President of the United | 
States be, and he hereby is, directed and 
empowered to use the entire land and 
naval forces of the United States and to | 
call into the actual service of the United | 
States the militia of the several States, to 


better stock will make half the farm pro- 


such an extent as may be necessary t 
duce as much as the whole did before. y ecessary to 





ALMOsT anywhere it is possible to find 
a farmer who says he knows all he wants 
to know, but his farm tells a different 
story. Men who make big statements 
should take care that the crop, the stcck, 
or buildings do not give them the lie. 








Upon the average farm there is work 
enough done and crops enough are raised 
to make the owner prosperous, but too 
much of the work is useless and blunder- 
ing, and too many of the products are 
wasted or sold to poor advantage. That 
is where the profits go. 





THE project to reclaim waste land by 
the use of convict labor has gained con-| 
siderable favor in Massachusetts and the 
bill looking toward the resuit is now| 
is now well on its way toward the legisla- | 
ture. It is an excellent idea to put waste | 
labor at work reclaiming waste land. 





A YOUNG man, formerly of Eastern | 
Massachusetts, has bought an abandoned 
farm in the western part of the state for 
only $150. There are five acres, good 
buildings, a fine spring of water and the 


carry these resolutions into effect. 

4—That the United States hereby dis-| 
claims any disposition or intention to 
exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction or con- 
trol over said island except for the pacifti- 
cation thereof, and asserts its determina- 
tion when that is accomplished, to leave 
the government and control of the island 
to its people. 

ee 

The Cuban resolutions passed by Con- 
gress early Tuesday morning were then 
sent to the President for his signature 
which was delayed until an ultimatum 
could be prepared to send to Spain. 
These two documents received the Presi- 
dent’s signature Wednesday morning, the 
ultimatum, however, not being given to 
the public antil Thursday. The Spanish 
minister, Senor Polo, immediately applied 
for his passports, and although at this 
writing no answer has been received from 


| Spain, it is believed that she will refuse | 
| to comply with the demand in the ulti- 


matum, and preparations have been made 
for the immediate despatch of squadrons | 
to Cuba and Porto Rico in the event of | 
her refusal. Spain has been given until | 


Saturday noon to return an answer to| 


farm is near the railroad station. This| the ultimatum. 
young man thinks he hasabargain. Such | .™ 
a farm would make a good plan for poul-| While Congress has been debating over | 


try. the attitude this country shall assume on 
the Cuban question, preparations for de-| 


Despite all the talk about no danger of 
, fence and for war, if necessary, have been 
overproduction of egg3, the price dur- ntti ome a “ee ey 
ng the spring months gets lower and a cs Be weg = 3ees o> 


; nounced ,that the St. Paul and her sis_| 
lower every year, and the number of eggs 
ne, Rh EP ol | ter ship of the American Line, both fast | 
exported continually increase until now 
more eggs are sent away than are im- 


ships, are{to be taken by the government | 
ported. The time is evidently coming 


for auxiliary cruisers. 
when a good share of the egg product if 


An order for the} 
| mobilization of the regular army at points | 
sold at all, most be exported at very low 
prices. 








on the southern coast most available has | 
been sent out from the War Department | 


j 


|and they will assemble at Chickamauga, | 





A MAJORITY of young men who go to New Orleans, Mobile and Tampa. Cer} 
the city do not go to ruin, neither do they | erai Miles will be in command, with head- 
make fortunes. The most numerous class | 14#"ters at Atlanta. It is also said that | 


are those who jog along making poor to the President will call for 50,000 volun- 


ggerated contrasts. 

With unimportant exceptions, Paul is the 
only historic character, and those who have 
been privileged to read the advance sheets are 
of the opinion that the various dramatic and 
psychological situations which are depicted 
during his unique development are remarkable. 
Victor Serenus, and the other leading personal- 
ities that are employed, are representative crea- 
tions. 

While the historic framework is carefully 
preserved, there is a wide range of the fancy | 
and imagination in the movement, and a wealth 
of mystical, physical and weird phenomena 
deftly woven into the fabric of the story. Love, 
adventure, romance, idealism, and magic are 
handled in action to combine entertainment, 
instruction and profit. Mr. Wood's former 
books, which have passed through many edi- 
tions, have been mainly philosophicu), ethical, 
and metaphysical, (one of which, “Ideal Sug- 
gestion,” has been translated into Chinese, and 
had a wide circulation in that empire,) but in 
the present work the graces of the imagination 
stand out with great power in plot, action, 
style and purpose. 

The book is a closely printed volume of five 
hundred pages, and good judges predict for ita 
great circulation and popularity. [Price $1.50.) 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, Publishers. 





Reducing the Cost. 


‘The most expensive and most important | 
element in fertilizers’ is nitrogen, and 
whatever tends to reduce the cost is a) 
benefit to the agricultural community. 
Nitrogen Is obtained from several sources, 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia 
being largely used for this purpose. 
Nitrate of soda comes chiefly from Chili, 
and being controlled by a monopoly, they 
regulate the price and supply to suit | 
themselves. P 

Sulphate of ammonia, its chief commer- | 





, other commercial commodity in that their sup- 


‘By the increased production of sulphate of 
ammonia, the most important basis of chemical 
fertilizers, which increased production would 


mean a reduction in the price with « conse- | 


quent great increase ia consumption.” 


“Why is sulphate of ammonia so impor- 
tant?” 


“On account of the large amount of nitrogen | 


it contains, 20 per cent., whereas nitrate of 


soda, its chief commercial rival contains only | ture (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 75), 


16 per cent. As you may know, nitrogen is 
the chief basis of all plant foods, whether nat- 
ural or manufactured, and the more we can 
produce of it and the lower the price the great- 
er the benetit to everybody concerned.” 

“Are chemical fertilizers much used ?” 

“Very much so, and the use is increasing 
constantly, although we have not yet reached | 
the point of Europe. Chemical fertilizers are | 
of great value in supplying the deticiencies of | 
the soil. [hey make a farmer independent of | 
the soil so that he can raise whatever crops pay | 
best in the market irrespective of his local con- | 
ditions. They may also be used to reinforce | 
the strength of barnyard manures and to sup- | 
ply their deticiences. Or they may be used to | 
improve vegeta»le composts; in fact, their use | 
today is absolutely indispensable. So for this | 
reason it is important that our sources of -up- | 
ply of nitrogen, the chief basis of chemical fer- 
tilizers, should be increased. 

“Nitrate of soda comes chiefly from Chile, 
where it is under the control of a monopoly 
which regulates and maintains the supply and 
so the price. Nitrogen rources are like any 














ply and demand regulates the price. 
example, sulphate of ammonia which fluctuates 


organic matter in the soil, or a crop like clever 
muy be raised and then ploughed in, but all 
these methods while most valuable, for organic 
matter is often necessary and indispensable to 
the soil, have their defects from the fact that 
they may be deficient in one or another chemi- 
cal, and for this reason even when concen- 
trated fertilizers are not used alone the chemi- 
cal fertilizers may be used to reinforce organic 
fertilizers, and in this way the highest results 
may be accomplished, The great objection to 
organic fertilizers of any form is the time con- 
sumed in getting them into serviceable condi- 
tion during which the land is not valuable. 
This is avoided by the use of chemical fertili- 


zers. 

“The United States Government recognized 
the importance of the work of studying fertili- 
zers and their most effective use in its agricul- 
tural college grant under tne Morrill act in 
1867, and again in the Hatch bill in the 80’s, 
establishing experiment stations in every State 
and Territory, so that today a great work has 
been done in the scientific study and demon- 
stration of chemical fertilizers. e next step 


$50.00 RANGES FOR $25.00 


TO INTRODUCE OUR | 
TRIUMPH STEEL RANGE ito every section of the United States. 


we will for a short time deliver at your © °<# 

devot tree of ¢ e Steel rangefor $25.00. The regular 
, inch lids Top cooking surface is 3ux34 
. Oven 12 inches high. 17 inches wide and 21% inches deep, and 16 
gue reservoir. Weight 4:0 lbs. Burns wood or coal. Write for Free ty 
criptive Pamphiet. Best Range made. WM. G. WILLARD, 4 
Manufacturer, 113 & 115 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. ¥ 
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to be taken should be that of scientific utiliza- 
tion of waste matter and, by the utilization of 
these by-products, the cheapening of fertilizers 
so that farmers, gardeners, people with 
grounds, lawns, patches, everybody interested, 
may benefit by the scientific knowledge ob- 
tained at experiment stations, throuzh the 
ability to use fertilizers which will follow the 
cheapening of their cost.” 

Dr. Goessman is anxiously awaitin 
from Eastern Massachusetts regarding the New 
England Gas and Coke Company’s works, and 
feels that his interest should be shared by 
every person interestec in the welfare of Mas- 
sachusetts or in the agricultural interests of the | 


pleted. 





Washington News. | 
— | 





“Grain Smuts” is the title of a bulletin | 
just issued by the Department of Agricul- | 
which 
will be of interest to the farmers of a wide | 
area of the country. The bulletin covers | 
twenty pages and treats exhaustively of | 
the smuts affecting various grains, of how | 
they are caused and how to prevent them. | 
Send for a copy to the Secretary of Agri- | 
culture. To the ordinary observer it 
does notseem probable that the black, | 
dusty mass which fills the kernels of | 
wheat and attacks the whole head of oats | 
and which is known as ‘“‘smut,” is in 
reality a mass of minute and definitely 
organized plants, or rather the seeds of | 
plants. This smut is blown about by the 
wind and frequently carried from field to 
field on threshing machines, thus spread- 
tng the ‘-disease.”” The great danger ac- 
complished by the smuts have attracted 


news | 


country, and he is strong in his expressions of | 
hope that the works may be speedily com- | 


{ 
complete line of farm machinery manufac 
by any single concern in the world; —e — ' 


Osborne All-Steel Self 









ARM IMPLEMENTS 


Rakes, Hand DumpRake> | 
inder, All-Steel Tedder s, | 
Horse Hoe Cultivators i] 
a (1 & 2-horse 
arrows 
~~ 


Rival Disc Harrows, P 
Spring-Tooth Harrows, ei: 


Hvery machine is fully warranted and isthe best of its class that can be ; ' 
good material complete equipment, superior skill and long expericnon. _ 


The Cut here shown 7576020; Sarin Hay Rake 


It’s all steel except the shafts. Mounted on our 
all-steel double hub bicycle wheels, 


: Full temp- 
ered high-carbon steel teeth, each with a coil yy 
spring, allset at exactly the same angle. New \\ Bp 
al 


eating tooth device keeps hay from rolling or 
<fs 
Wiis 
Ai 
but dumps by hand. Itiseasily the best ~Ah( 


Teeth can be set wide 
whl. wasy, simple, accurate, self dump. 
etc. 4 
hand ; 
dump rake on the market. 
See our local agent BEFORE you buy. 


sses all 
D. M. OSBORNE & CO., AUBURN, Ki. Y. 






























the desirable qualities of our other rakes, is made 
of the same high-grade quality of material, 



















Give your Sheep a Gymnasium 
Save Yourself Unnecessary Work 
Stop the Leak in Your Pocketbook 


By USING AN 


IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 


AND 
FIRST PRIZE DOG OR SHEEP 
I Stopped the Leak, 


MORGANTOWN, PA., (= 32, 
st Prize Dog Power that 
leasy. The sheep learned quickly,and1 
d get on the power As s00n asthe n 
I used to send my 
Creamery. Since | have 
lam making 1 lb. of butter more 
every two lbs. of milk than 
for at the Creamery, and ar 
t cent to 2 cents per lb 


POWER 


The Improved U bourht of 


doing cdl we 





onas wor 


. is done, the skitaim 





the butter than the top market pr 
so you see there was a small daily 


Take, for | the attention of agriculturalists even as 


in my pocket, and in one month it wa 


constantly, more so than nitrate of soda. Last | far back asthe days of ancient Greece 
year when the coke works at Johnstown, Pa.,| and Rome. If left unchecked these smuts 


were erected and the ~upply of sulphate of am- 
monia vecame greater, prices fell and the an- 
nouncement of the intention of the New Eng- | 
land Gas and Coke Company to build its works | 
on the Mystic decreased the price still more. | 
As there is about 25 pounds of sulphate of 
ammonia in every ton of bituminous coal 
burned to make coke, the supply would be very 
largely increased to the great advantuge of New | 
England and the whole United States in lower- 
ing the price.” | 

It may be said in passing, from figures ob- | 
tained by the Journal man at Amherst, that | 
from 1882 to 1894, twelve years, sulphate of 
ammonia ranged in price from $90 a ton; the 
lowest was about $60. Lust sear it fell, but | 
has gone up to avout $60. [t may be interest- | 
ing to quote from the Oil, Paint and Drug) 
Journal of New York, a standard on such mat- | 
ters, the average wholesale ton prices of sul- | 
phate of ammonia for the past six months, | 
which were as follows: 


Ton price for Sept., 1897.... 
Ton price for Oct., 1897. 








44 00 | 


T: n price for Nov., 1897........ 456 74tw 46 70| 
Ton price for Dec,, 1897........ 46 60 to 4800 
Ton price for Jan., 1898. ........ 4760to 4860 
Ton price for reb., 1898... .... 5140to 52 40 
Ton price for March to date. .... 614010 5240) 
Average for the Six mouths..... 46 9410 47 94! 


The average price by fertilizer dealers in | 
larse quantities to farmers during the same | 
time has ranged from $52 to $60. This year! 
the price is from $59 to $60, whereas six months | 
ago it was down to $52. } 

Meanwhile, nitrate of soda has averaged at 
wholesale from $33 to $34 a ton and by dealers 
$39 to $40. | 

Dr. Goessman said: *Blood and animal | 


matter always contain a large amount of nitro- ture, has in behalf of the Department, | down the west side thirty or forty feet. 


increase from year to year until a large 
per cent of the crop is destroyed. The}! 
methods of treatment described in the | 
bulletin mentioned will enable every pro-| 
gressive farmer to entirely prevent the 
trouble. 

NEW HORSE DISEASE. 

The Maryland Experiment Station, at 
College Station, near Washington. Dis- | 
trict of Columbia, has just issued al 
bulletin (No. 53) concerning the socalled | 
‘*new horse disease” in Maryland. It is | 
shown, however by the joint investiga. | 
tions of the State Veterinarian and the} 
Veterinarian of the Statiun that the dis- | 


Large of Brooklyn, under the name of 
‘‘cerebro-spinal meningitis,” and appear- 
ingin the ‘Diseases of the Horse.” The 
bulletin fully describes the symptoms 
and effect of the disease, which is a most 
serious one, and prescribed methods of | 
treatment. 





FOR STEEL WAGON ROADS. 
General Stone, Chief of the Good Roads | 
' 


Division of the Department of Agricul- | 


gen, but we can get more and in a concentrated | made arrangements with the Cambria Iron 
form from sulphate of ammonia. Sulpt ate of 


cial rival, is one of the best sources of | ammonia is equal to the best nitrogen sources 


nitrogen to- oe had and contains an even | = ae At ~~" it is a ee 
. | because it is so largely used in Europe and Eng- 

larger pi oportion of nitrogen than nitrate | jand the supply is limited, but if produced in 
of soda. It is now toa large extent im-| ee or coke works, —_ as those now 
yuilding by the New England Gas and Coke 

ported, but the establishment of coke | Compagy, as a by-product, or from the dry 
works in this country will very much) distillation of animal matter it may be reason- 


reduce the price. Sulphate of ammonia | le in price, leading to increased consumption, 
| resulting in increased productiveness, improv- 


is one of the by-products in the manufac- Ing the standard of quality and the recognized 
ture of coke, there being about twenty- | efficiency of the soil. We consume more chemi- 


five pounds of sulphate of ammonia in | States and the chief centres of its use are New 
every ton of bituminous coal burned to) York State and the Atlantic States in the neigh- 
make coke. The establishment of coke | P0Thood of Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York 


and Boston. 
works at Jamestown, Pa., not long ago,| “foday nitrogen, although more important 


very much increased the supply and con- | than potash or phosphorus, is the most expen- 

Ss . | sive and the costliest component of chemival 
sequently reduced the price, and the coke | fertilizers. It is absolutely indispensable, and 
works of New England Gas and Coke Co., | anything - affects yt — a in 

on . ; | important improvement throughout New Eng- 
which are now being built at Everett in | iand and the whole of the United States. The 
this state, will increase this source of | aim of the present agricultural scientific move- 


| ment isto have the cost of production of crops 
nitrogen supply, reduce the cost and thus | as cheap as is possible, and yet this indispensable 


cal fertilizers in NewEngland than the Western | 





| steel trackwavs on wagon roads. Gen- 
| eral Stone and the engineers of the iron 
|company have after much discussion 
| agreed upon a plan which promises to 
| meet the requirements. No wood is used 
in construction and no cross ties for sup- 
|port. The track consists of a simple in- 
verted trough or channel for each wheel, 
| with a slightly raised bead on the inside 
to guide the wheel, each channel resting 
ona bed of gravel and the two tied to- 
gether occasionally to prevent spreading. 
The experiment promises a step forward 
in the matter of improved roads, and the 
ability to readily market heavy loads et 
| a minimum expense in power. 
| 


ADDITIONAL GARDEN TALK. 


Company for rolling special rails for it is a few years old it will prove a most val- | 
more extended experiment in the use of | uable wind break and a splendid place be- 


| 


a pretty big one. S. H. MAS7 


Sheep Gained in Flesh. 


CONWAY, Mass., Apt , 1807 
The No. 5 Improved U. 5S. Separator 
is doing all that we can ask of it 
we are very much pleased with 
tests on an average. of 1 per 
which we think is close enough for: 
separator to skim 

It was reported when we first began 
to run it, that the sheep had to wor 
too hard and would not stand it long 

but he is not quite dead yet. Aft 
running it one month, he had gaine 
sibs. He now weighs 175 lbs. and rur 
~~ —— iteasily. J.C. NEWHALL & SON 
Send for circulars, containing hundreds of testimonials, telling of the gratifying 
resu'ts fon usivg the Improved U. S. Separator. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 














condition. The best results cannot be rows. Let the plant grow to abont six 


expected the first year. Let us see what 
can be done with a half acre of moderately 
good ground, a lot, say 100x200 feet. 
Suppose it situated the narrow way north 
and south, that is, with the hundred feet 
sides facing north and south. 


runners cut back beyond 
method will be found 


and both the yield of berries and th 
size will be very large. A three year 
tion will give the best results. Plant, { 
instance, in August or early Septe 
after a good rain. The plants wi'l g 
good start and will bear half a ero; 
first spring. The next September | 

| another plot. The second spring th 
planting will bear a full crop and t! 
second planting a half crop. Then s| 
under the first planting, which has | 





An excellent plan to commence with is | 
to plant an evergreen hedge, say a Nor- 
way Spruce, along the north face and 


This will cost a little something but when 


hind which to grow some early things or 
have a hot bed. Next to this hedgea row 
of dwarf fruit trees, say pears, would do & crop and a half and plant another | 
well. Between these trees plant rhubarb. | /hiswill keep the berries up to their hig! 
An objection made to hedges, by the way | est standard of yield and excellence 

is that their roots run out into the garden | be found very satisfactory. : 
and take the moisture and nourishment | 00 should be observed in planting | 
needed for other growths. Obviate this| #4 late varieties, giving a good 
by cutting a ditch a couple of feet in-|S'°?-— !'wo hundred plants, or two 
side the hedge, cutting the roots and fore- | *he width of the garden will be sui! 


ing the hedge to sustain itself from the | to supply an ordinary family. 
Thus far we have utilized about | 





Some dis 


other side. ‘The dirt can be replaced 
again as fast as cut. This will not hurt feet of the length of our garden. N 
the hedge. Next to the trees make an good plan is to run a broad walk tli 


tire width, cutting it into two se 
and to plant on either side grape 
making a trellis for them to run up 


asparagus bed. As ground is limited, this 
better be planted in the old way as a bed 
making it about three and one-half feet 


eight inches in diameter and keep th 
this. This 
to more near!|\ 
cover the ground than is at first supposed 


or a 


Ate op 


— = 


s yr 
moderate pay and spending about all they | e's from the militia. The attitude of the | tying them to stakes. 


in width so that the center can be reached 





—— | bring the liberal use of fertilizers and con-_ article, nitrogen, whether it be in sulphate of 
earn. This class,in most cases, would | sequent cheap production of large crops 
within the reach of all farmers. 

Dr. Goessman, dire_.or of the chemical 
department of the Massachusetts Agricul-| 
tural College, and an authority in agricul- 
tural chemistry, says of the new industry | 
to be established in this section :— 

*“[T cannot speak too strongly in favor 
of any movement to benefit so large a| 
proportion of our people by cheapening 
Think | 


have been better off to have stayed in the | 


country, where the outlook for a healthy | 
| 
old age, with a competence would have} 


been much more favorable. 








THE reports of the Canadian agricultu-| 
ral experts who have been investigating | 
the agricultural prospects of the Klondike | 
region indicate that the season is too | 
short for almost all crops, but grass and | 
some fodder crops can be grown, also tar- | 
nips and radishes. The temperature goes | 
down to freezing nearly every day in the | 
year, but the days in summer are very) 
long and growth is rapid. 


{ “nip LucK fand” is a comfort to the 
fore-sighted farmer. He knows that he, 
is bound to have about so much bad luck 
on the average every year. ‘Tools break 
animals die, accidents happen, and he sets 
aside a fixed sum every year and hopes 
these losses will be made good, and when 
the ill fortune comes he has made pro 
vision for it, and never feels discouraged 
but simply draws from the bad luck fund 
and rep'‘aces the loss. 





How's This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollers reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO, Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have knowen F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him | 
perfectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obligations | 
made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O 
WALDING, KINNAN & Marvin, Wholesale 

Druggists. Toledo, VU. 

Hall’ Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actin | 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Testimonials sent free. Price T5c. | 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 


European Powers will probably be a neu- 
tral one in the event of war between 
Spain and the United States. They have 
vearly abandoned all hope of mediation 
and Great Britain has shown herself | 
very friendly to this country, steadily re-| 
fusing to join in any demonstration or | 
movement to intimidate or embarrass the | 
United States in any way. 


| 





Beacon Hill Notes. 


| the cost of our nitrogen sources. 


_of the great benefit it would be if we had | 


A bill has been reported providing that 
the work of the Massachusetts cattle 
commission shall be done as far as _ pos- 
sible through local inspection: that is, 
doing away withthe general testing of 
herds for detecting tuberculosis. Full 
compensation is declared with a maxi- 


| mum limit of $60 per head. 


The bill to require milk cans to be kept 


/clean and free from foreign substances 
| has 


been referred to the next general 
court. 

The governor has signed the bill for the 
use of electricity in execution of the 
death penalty. 

A message was received from the gover- 
nor Friday of last week asking for $500,000 
to defray military and naval expenses in 
the present emergency. The Legislature re- 
sponded by the immediate enactment of a 
bill appropriating the amount named out 
of the tax levy. In case war actually 
breaks out, it is understand that a loan of 


$2,000,000 more will be authorized. 


No man need ever worry for fear he 


will have no chance to show his ability. | 


The common trouble is that when the 


chance comes the man has not acquired | 
| Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


ability to use it as it should be used. 


right close at hand, independent of foreign | 
conditions or foreign demand, a source of | 
supply of sulphate of ammonia. There | 
would be an immediate and a profitable | 


market for this important by-product and 
its increased production resulting in 
increased consumption would also benefit 
the farmers so that the coke works and 
the farmers would work hand in hand.” | 

This subject is worthy the attention of | 
;our readers, and we recommend to the 
consideration of the farmers of New| 
England the statements and deductions of 
so eminent an authority as Dr. Goessman | 
and suggest a careful perusal of the 
article printed elsewhere in 
the PLOUGHMAN. 


this issue of | 





Like biliousness, dyspepsia, headache, consti- 


pation, sour stomach, indigestion are promptly 
cured by Hood's Pills. They do their work 


easily and thoroughly. py | Is 


j 
J 


! 
| Best after dinner pills. 
2 cents. All druggists. 





The only Pill to take with Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


ammonia, the higher form, or in nitrate of soda, | 
is the most costly. The New England Gas and 


| Coke Company’s works would produce so large 


a quantity of sulphate of ammonia as a by-| 
product that it would lower the price and | 
benefit the community at large. 

The use of sulphate of ammonia, whether in | 
a commercial fertilizer or to improve barnyard 
manures, or to strengthen vegetable composts, 
is most important. Sulphate of ammonia stands 
today in the front line of commercial nitrogen 
sources. [tis of the utmost importance to the 
greatest interest of this country, the agricul- 
tural interest, to get larger and better results. 
So [ favor increasing the source of supply so as 
to get cheaper fertilizers, which would benefit 
every farmer and would benefit every person 
having a patch of land, or grounds, or lawn, or 
flower gardens or even potted plants. Chemical 
tertilizers are used today as muchin tbe cities 
as in the country, for their odorless character 
adds to their value in closely settled commu- 
nities. For farm use agricultural chemicals or 
commercial fertilizers are of great value, for 
they are in a concentrated form, easily handled, 
rapidly applied, producing greatest results, so 
that a farmer may raise in time the more profit- 
able crops. They are of standard efficiency 
and do not vary as is the case with manurial | 
fertilizers. 

“[ cannot speak too strongly in favor of any 
movement to benefit so large a proportion of 
our people by cheapening the cost of our nitro- 
gen sources. 

‘We are now obliged to import a great pro- 
portion of our nitrogen sources, both sulphate 
of ammonia and nitrate of soda. bink or the 
great benefit it would be if we had right | 
close at hand, independent of foriegn con- 
ditions or foreign demand, a source of supply | 
of sulphate of ammonia. There would be! 
be an immediate and a profitable market for this 
important by product and its increased produc- 
tion resulting, as [have said, in increase! con- 
sumption would also benefit the farmers so 
that the coke works and the farmers would 
work band in band.” 

‘Are chemical fertilizers much used nowa- 
days, doctor?” 

“Very much so. We have licensed over 60 
manufacturers of fertilizers in this State alone, 
and whiie it is impossible to estimate the total 
consumption, I can say that it is very great, and 
itis constantly increasing, and is of vital im- 
portance to the farming community. 

“Tt would be more so if the cost was lower, 
but while nitrogen is so expensive fertilizers 
will not be lower, so their use will be restricted. 

You see, there are a number of a to fer- 
tilize the soil. Manures may be used. Grops 
may be raised which leave a large amount of 








, tioned. 


| many instances. 


Some mention was made in a recent 
letter on the importance and value of a 
good garden on the farm and the desira- 
bility of a large garden with long rows, 
adapted to horse cultivation, as against 
the “hand garden.” ‘The advantage of a 
garden so planted as to allow the bulk of 
the cultivation by horse power is unques- 
With a good adjustable cultivator 
or horse hoe, the superior strength of the 
horse will suffice to do in a minute whata 
man can accomplish no better in fifteen. 
minutes. In any event, even with most 
thorough and satisfactory horse cultiva- 
tion, there is always sufficient hand work 
to satisfy the most industrious. But such 
a plan of operation applies only to the 
farm, where there is comparatively plenty 
of land which can be set aside for the 
garden. 

But the small garden is necessary in 
One of the best features 
of America and American living among 
the great middle class, and a feature in 
marked contrast with the condition among 
the middle class of European countries, is 
the ability of thousands of workmen and 
small business men to own little pieces of 
land upon which they can grow many of 
the supplies for their tables. To sucha 
class of citizens, the “hand garden” of 
course is the practicable one. ‘Their 
ground supply is limited and their aim 
must be to get the ground as rich as 
possible and then grow the greatest 
amouni of growth into it, compensating 
for additional space by extra care and 
attention and additional cultivation. 

In the preparation, laying out and plant- 
ing of such a garden, head work will 
count for as much or for more than in the 
farm garden. It will take several years 
to get the garden into the finest growing 





trom either side. For the planting of as- In the remaining section of the ¢ 
psragus, the ground should be especially | lot the ——— the long wa) 
prepared and made very rich. The pre- | either side, if desired, a row of frui' 
paration of this bed will be a somewhat | ©®? be planted, pears, peaches «1 
laborious task and there will be no yield | Ples, with a quince or two in some 
the tirst yea, but thereafter it will be one | ially rich apes. Next to these shou 
of the earliest spring vegetables and a| 'OWS of berries; black and rasp!) 
product of great medicinal value. The | Currents and gooseberries. ‘These =! 
abundant use of asparagus is a cure or at | be Cultivated at least once in the - 
least an almost certain preventive | With a horse cultivator. ‘The res! 
against kidney disease. Year after; Stound is for annual vegetables 
year, with the bed kept in good cop- supposed of course to be plowed «! 
dition it will yield its early spring contri- |'® the hest possible condition 
bution to the table. Each falla top dress- Spring by horse power. 

ing of a couple of inches of rotted manure _!f the dimensions of this garden 
or mould, free from weed seeds, should exactly in half, enough 
be spread upon the bed and in the spring "ised with proper attention to 
the stalks wil! push up their sturdy heads, toward supplying a good-sized 
tender and succulent. But little less im-| With fresh vegetables througho 
portant as a spring medicine is rhubarb | Spring, summer and fall months. 
mentioned above. After it has served its E. Miren 
purpose as a spring vegetable, let it grow _— 
up; then in the fall, break it down 
again (do not cut it) and can the 
stalks. At that season the system does 
not crave acid, as fruits are plenty, but in| 
the winter it will be found a wholesome 
and gratefully received addition to the 
table. 

Next to the asparagus plant straw ber- 
ries. There are several methods of plant- 
ing and cultivating which will bring good 
results. ‘They may be planted in beds 
with three rows in the bed and the plants 
a foot apart in the row. This plan, when 
they begin to run, will make the bed 
practically solid. If the gardener is likely 
to have considerable time to ‘‘tend™ the 
garden, a very satisfactory method is to 
plant in hills. Plant in rows just far 
enough apart to be able to straddle easily, 
say two feet and set a foot apart in the 
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More April farmers are ne 
man who never gets started oul 
until the first of May, will be cha- 
his wo:k the season through. ! 
Slack has tried it and he knows 





HICH CRADE 


200-ACRE stock and grass farm to 
estate ; 45 miles out, in one of the most | 
towns in the state, 1 mire to depo's on two 
of R. R. 14% miles to churches and schoo’ 
summer residence or location for prac: ica! ' 
land rolling and well divided, cutting by " 
al out 75 tons of hay ;mansion house o! 16 r 
fine cellar. Jarge lawn and plenty of five elr 
barns 40x60, cellars under both; cupo’ 
house and barn; hennery, cariiage, corn «! 
house ; cottage house of 6 rooms; a!l in } we 
peir, well insured, well supplied w ith “ -~ 
all purposes, low taxes; large app ore . 
also plenty of pears and plums; bas not ‘ = 
hands for 37 years; good stock of manu 


carriages, harnesses; also part of furniture. 
articulars and photograph apply . .o 
ELCHER, executor. 211 Tremont St,,80s' 





tools, machinery wagons, carts, sleds, sie). 
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i . Cattle - = . » . os 
MARKETS. [S29 tlm stock ot 870 ts each was sbta i | Batre Moreen creamery .o..nne Flour and Grain. from eyes ttached to small pieces Of) AXMernowe ¢ M.EELvT OTWITHSTANDING the extrava- 
ES 24° Ww, JA gustneway sold 15 steers of nee = CFOAMETY...........+ +4: “ad 19 rm one ae ~ toca tit ' ~ the tuber as compared with those of arrexe date 
a “ ©, 20 do ave 1640 ths | = dairy ....... TITTTITITITTT TTT TTT . our.—The et con qu + eat 3. 
- - 1 IVE STOCK MARKET. | at 550 15 do ay 1526 ths at 5440, 20 do av 1512 Opumen to good Se alae aoites one aspes 7 | prices quoted steady larger size. Every successful grower a es gant assertions of the manufacturers 
808 TON LIV | 1480 Ibs at me eden a dl Se. 20 40 ay mtd 4 or ‘4 tb prints 1 Spring patents, $5. a epes.os knows that the largest potatoes are pro- F binnanihe 
| " . ‘ a C, eee eee eee eee ng clear 8s . ; i e . ° 
{LAY 1475 ths at 4%, 15 do av 1450 Ibs at | Sxtranorthern dairy........ hae Winter, clear and 8 a 0OWE 15 duced from large pieces. Ifthia were} 4*7°HOR yo making White Lead by quick pro- 
erate d i.—-Sh 1 tra te TOAMCry.. ........... pate . ‘ ECKSTEIN 
quite eo mednele Ge ae Maine Cattle. Beef and Store gt ae Oat Meal.—Quoted quiet, $3 75@4 15 » bbi | 2° true, simply the parings of potatoes . a 
sinady —NOR* 00 Aon neotich cows. -Mesees |. TMeteen enrtente of Eten Glock ‘enttece ¢ er gh nae seth pe theron ante 15@4 55 for cut | would be planted and the flesh retained| “"““"*™° cess, comparative painting tests, carefully 
\% skeanle ott ‘ »*S } . v rom a BRAD 
off 14 ' : eat. one load of which were from New| There is a steady moderate demand and ns ty ulated a iow for consumption. ws : 
a . | miimpshire of the 188 head of Kastern eattle, the | stocksare being gradually reduced, erices are | 2°S8 p bbl; bolted $2 \0@2' 25.” snccunen and honestly made, show that Pure White 
$ ¥ ere mostly represented much more | ruling about as previousiy quoted but fine grades » It is important to purchase heavy senthenen: 
1 Mass. Ploughman i thanb eef cattle. Monday D Holt bad a fine pair | are held with more confidenee. Best north are |, Graham Flour.—Trade continues gan. with — 
a | of reel cattle but the otter of 4¥a0 was not Lup stil se ling gouerally at sas Yee ith common | the market quoted at $3 00@5 a Jett seeds, and if satisfactory seeds in regard ULSTER Lead made by the “old Dutch process . 
| ou ave and ra 0 8 plenty an ull at Tec R .—The market 18 quo’ a e 
ing April 20, 1898. take ble chances on Wednesday than sell at that Western twins and Onde flats moving dot ly at 3 50 bb P © — to weight cannot be obtained, separate UNION - ‘ 
ot of Stock at Market, |, .P A Berry sold six beet cows average 850 Ibs at poor a ney emer Rye.—The market continues quiet at 56@58e. | the larger ones by means of the wind, SOUTHERN will cover more surface and cover it better 
: 2%c. Wardwell & Melntire Kad 27 small cattle | .,-4Verpool quot. white 38s. Corn.—Demand is good with market steady. : . exeuan | 
Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Vea ls | on sale intended for store purposes, New York, small, extra P fb .............. 8% N 9 windmill, sieve or other device.— : * 
‘3 12.201 182 23.8330 2.437 = Se Bret PH DB .. ... cece ccccscceee -7@QT eles aaa ot $oiqe Ss b Floris: d Gard COLLIER than White Lead made by the quick or so- 
fois * , 3/272 295 20.383 1/884 Sheep Houses. Ve ee ET EEE Tilcocse cccccces 8 No. 2 ond stonmner ones. 3814. outhern ori3" an ardener. 21380URE 
ee 27 10.017 387 -21,6697,853 | The market was amply supplied with good orontarets & _. = ndbovennapheat “% 7% Retiuhkeswme = eye called “ up-to-date . process, 
ye ses ae ccennaneuee quality of western made up wit such flocks as ° ¥. NCCI pS aE Lange : No, 3 yellow 39%4c. N Ham hi 0 ll f . R=D SEAL ° 
ve h oem ve to “4 Re for lambs and 100@125 | Part skims @ © A sccvauprearrce ye : 5 ny oe a 1. $8@36%4C ow ps Té VO ege 0 Agri- SOUTHERN 
. or sheep of good shape and fatness some es- | Western twins, extra .................... 8@ Se ae ‘ culture , 
- (REP FROM SEVERAL states | pecially fat and desirable and adapted to any | Sage cheese, extra, P Ib.....---. cecanve Ge Ho. 3 Ripped, spot, S400. | , JIEE f. LEWES 6 B08 8 By using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
‘ nd of trade. Market prices have not changed , . No. 3 clipped, spot, 35c. om Philadelphia, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving val: 
— | from last week and the demand reasonably good. Exes. Re white, spot, 34@34 ‘4c. At a meeting of the board of trustees of MORLEY = Cleveland. ble inf , : —ee 
= ; | Not any country lot Cli d, to ship, 34% Ve. able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
sheep. ail es attle. Sheep | am + | and worthy 7k ly market of any ; Recelpts are still quite liberal but af ood many aie thoes nn i quiet, with prices | the New Hampshire College of Agricul- SALEM Salem, Mass. folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
; <8 N 7 t steady to ship. ture and the Mechanic Arts. held at Dar- CORNELL Boff combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 
sis , 3 Western. 2035 12,156 | prema aps Sa naar Glog uae” foe Ma west, |” Middlings, Sacked. $13.75@818 00 ham, N. H., Hon. Walter M. Parker of| x a Gale 
vert 40 Canada.... 671 | wets S004, sey yo gCa gure 2437 head at| northern Ohio and Lad. are firmat llc. Extra opsing, ones oe oe rcatoneanty : . = on ogee 
Mass 3048 19.201 | Calves > aa ied A ead tcp om = eastern steady at lle, Duck eggs selling slowly| red hog, $16 25@16 75 Manchester, N. H., was elected treasurer. National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
os 201 train before arrival: it was not a good invest- oe. Mixed feed. $15 ye | The following resolutions were unani- 
it, as Weare tok ose who bought that | N ‘ . : 
eREEP BY RAILROADS. BEC. way. This week the price was around 514¢ and Renn, a Cave taney von — @ii| , Malt. -The marketis steady with trade ruling mously adopted : : 
‘ . sieate Cattle. Sheep | but — i) ome 5 ome Le we heard brought 6c. | Eastern fair to good...... 10%@ | dull. Whereas, Hon. Frederick Smyth, from Whitman Agricultural Works, Auburn, Me., Patentees and Manufacturers of the 
e.! . -« en butchers blood was | Vt. and N.H. choice fresh @ii| State grades, 6-rowed, 58.@60c. . 
2100 agin. 200 | ese ceo” | Sale rome te. the organization of the New Hampshire) | King ofthe Cornfield CORN PLANTER and FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTOR 
mien! a 2 J Day sold 32 small calves at $3.25 a head. oe © WwW 55e. g an 
3 B&M. . & estern grades, 53@ Coll f Agricult d the Mechani 
ee ' a = Conners sold $3 calves at $6.50a head. Harris | Potatoes Barley—Quiet demand, with prices nominal at | ©) “8° 0° “Agriculture ant be a me. oF dr) ‘The ferkihinct drops right tied lettot the soe lee Cae Meee eeiaer wet 
ada” — ows 3 r 2 “ y- ‘Cand leit o 1€ see es Ww 
3.948 12.201 | Thursday at 6c. “BO Melntire 66 calvese115 Ibs | Receipts continue moderate and Rural and Nooe 2 ~ a tate Seaneenen atten 1 ise oy teers Nag cng nts sap injure the seed. ‘Hhis feature is not found in, any 
| Heee., Wardwell & Melatire sold 76 calves, | See ee ot are tive ete the board of trustees in one capacity or fertiliser ot desired disteneed, Ie hike, chests or 
- 5 bee. a v Ps 
— | are held a listle hi; her. Other varieties in steady | Taree ‘another, either as president or as treas- per day. We pay freight on receipt of price. Sim. 
values on Northern Cattle, etc. | Milch Cows and Springers. moderate demand at about former prices, Fresh and Shell Fish | urer, and ‘ pie, durable, fully warranted. 
soot undred pounds on total weight of| Sales were light on Tuesday and the closing phat —, 70@78 — | Whereas, The college has been the - A FARM CARTS and CONTRACTORS’ 
a tuo, seeoud quality, $4 25@4 60; | tory. The cow trade needs s rest from large | AF@ostook Dakota Weds...” 20476 | ,, The market continues quiet, with prices steady | onstant beneficiary of hl thy and = “Sle = , SUPPLIES a SPECIALTY 
° *375@400; a few choice single | supplies, a x. x. Rurals & Green Mis. extra as 90¢ , A Sp dg Sy og x constant beneficiary of his sympathy an ocein Sa _— — gy a — ‘ 
wir 50: some < T 5 | N. Y. Rurals reen Mts. fair to -- 85@ 5 ’ . : tic ite rt 
ni, s'aetaols some ot the" poorest, bulls, | "Htompsou.& Hanson sold 3 extra cows at gas | Hic: Murals & Groen Mus, fat to go0d.”-Seg0e | tO ed fer wr Bgaiycy lnrue, Sieber steak, | enevolence ; soadtuaan'Se"acete JOSEPH BRECK & SOHS, Corp., *7 *° Riese MauKet St 
ate., § -, , | realize $25 a head, averaged $30 Mich. Rurals & Green Mts. fair to good...80@83 ee addock. 4@4 4c; hali =. white, 160; Therefore, be it resolved, that in view of 
Working Oxen.—§$60@130; handy steers, $50 | , Mino. Rurals & Green Mts. extra.........86@87 | @16c; gray, 11@12c; Oregon salmon, 9@10c; i —— 
vccording to their value for beef. | Minn, Rurals & Green Mts. fair to good. ..80.@83 | bluefish, 7@8c; cusk, 2a2'4c; steak, 24a@3c; his long and faithful service we do hereby 
— sod Young Calves.—Fair quality, $20@ | wat Boge. N. Y. White Stars & Burbanks......... "Gas | hake, 2%@se, small, 144@2c; pollock, daatge: express our hearty appreciation of his J BREED’S A 
sg. extra, $4048; fancy milch cows, $50@60; | son western hogs the market has not changed F. E. Island Chenangoes pencebtwasginceseil 75q78 ~~» Sas ‘ec; Ce ee aa a labor, and our gratitute for his help ; that NIVE RSA N 
row ry, $12@22. | 8 at3%@4% LW. On northern 4%@4%c ew Brunswick ............ ee cerceeee ee 8O@ -&- ’ mac — ° M s ’ 3 D A 
farr > _ ; shad, 30@383c; bucks, 22@24c; laketrout, 9 
Stores you eee ee oa tnes _ | ak instead of 4% @ic. But few from the | Sweet Potatecs. 10; plekerel 9 10 oysters, Norfolk standards, we extend to him and his family our . 
3, $ 6, two-ye as, : ‘, a ‘ . : r gal 85c; Prov Rive:, $1.10; Stamfords. fres . : ; 
ang ons Rive Seuteer. | North Carolina, bbl. erts.......... .... 3 00@3 25 oR ited selects. $1.25; shell per bbl, 6 50: P ba. sympathy “ his pie our ee IS THE FOR 
- r pound, | yeight, 24¢ @3c ;ext | * -76; ue o per »25; r bus ss D now 
She , eel — we, — peewee ote | A few hundred ths on sale at 9@10c a pound, Green vegstnhics 2.50; lebetere, live, per Ib, 10c; boiled, 12c; Garses tas rhc tera gre BEST THIS 
ou . ribs, 4% @@e. pea Asparagus in moderate supply and good | clams, per gal, 50c that the memory of his long devotion to 
. ¢ " to extra lots in fair demand at $3,50@$4.00 with S = 
vot He csale, et retall $1 O0@80 6O;eoun | "eaten & Albany Yards, Brighton. | now and then mark of fancy large higher. “Re. no ate Spwd — oe es eee aap eee Le REASON 
shotes Soa a” : ESTER) Ss. | ceipts of cabages are lighter and gc ots are ; | solace and de t. < 
Se a eat ~ = et PRICES fh CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT | bringing . fe an ale — and | Foreign Butter and Cheese Market. | g ‘ain WTI rT 
Veal Calves.—3. 45% ¢ __ = sold low. Onions in full supply and moderate : vag 5 " ,OSTS TISE 
—s . ehton, 7@7%4c Ptb; country lots | Bxtra..........e cee seen cee e eee eeeeeees $450@4 75 | demand. Green peas sold forthe most par. at| Cable advices of this date toGeorge A. Coch- | . . C ( HW Hh WISE 
al CHOICE « «ow eee cece eee cee eens eee $5 00@5 75 | g1 OO Norfolk spinach sold a 5oc@$1 as to | rane from the principal markets of Great Brit- New England Agricultural Society. Shige & 
phe <kine.—700@$1 40 airy Skins, 304 — a a quality. A good deal of it was poor. Choice | ain give butter ery ter ner ne bn — THE TLL FARMERS 
——— : ite . ‘. tiie fresh String peans 2 Cy 1K 4 creased receipts of Continental, home and Irish} The annual meeting of the trustees of ; WMP, BAC 2 “ 
‘ Bri . i d ° atiu : ; : , : “ . : ‘ 2 
Tallow. —Brighton, 3@3%4c P tb; country lots en ee Prser ve bring over $1.00 to 1.50. Choice tomatoes roe wy Ay 1 is fair | the New England Agricultural Society | LEAST. sud BUY IT. 
va rlii9and 22. Steads ai $2 50. Turnips doing a little r. ’ 2 “ 2 “ > git i 
sniis. ul once ‘ , Cheese market dull; buyers still have the ad- | was held at the Exchauge Building, Bos- 
Poits ‘@$1 10 each; country lots, 70c@ ce a ee aie — a | Asparagus. Charleston p doz........ 2 00@4 CO | vantage, taking only for immediate wants. | ton, April 14, with a good etc The Universal has many points of superiority over other weeders. foremost of which is the 
- cows, and slim stock. We found the market on | pt 4, e bb... ; : Gan co Finest American and Canadian offered at 7 1-2 . 4 , : *|movable tooth-board which governs the elasticity of the fingers and makes it possible 
cattee cater moderate, butchers were present Cabbages. om AA «ie 2 00a2 50 | and 8c. The date of the fair to be held at Port- = o etective work on all crops and soils. — ty ane HAS THIS DEV ICE. The 
\RRIVALS AT THE DIFFERENT YARDS. =< uy ty pF yh §4 re | Celery p 3doz box ......... . e+. . «+4 00@5 00 land, Me., was fixed for Aug. 22-26. The We offer , Increase your crops and save labor enough in one year to pay for itself. 
. 7 ” | Carrots DU. ccceces- ce scecrccecccccces 75@85 : 
CATTLE. SHEEP. HOGS. VEALS. HORSES | dominated. Values on beef cattle weak. | Grens, # REMGR ..<c..ccccccccccccce O08 | . premium list was revised and a lively 
— 10. S79 379 *80 ths at sige. tn A Gilmore void 6 beet cows. 970 Circutabers, hotiduge, CREB...-2-000 000. py New England Milk Standards, discussion arose over the admission of the Permanent Tooth Weeders at $4.50 and Removable Tooth at $5.50 Bach. 
ariz 1,29 7% ‘ j +" : - ; | Kale, Norfo RES ANES u@4 — 
| ths at 2%c. A C Foss 2 beef cows 2230 ths at | ate: diff Y 
4 on oy eRe, : m | different Jersey registered stock. A mo- as Oo accompan 
— eb pe woot = X oo. wee. | Lettuce, bet house P doz.............. 40460 The following are the milk standards ti that all wt aJ a h ; ‘ t Pp Ly order ; , 
General Live Stock Notes. Ge ae tee wt 1asom 1860s | Onions yellow— | of the various New England States. | tion that all registered Jerseys be the) [) n’t put off buying when you can get a machine at these prices, but Write 
steers at 44¢c. L @ s. Choice native large bbl............... 2 00@2 25 only class for which premiums should be to-day for circulars and agent’s terms 
me yt Dae a mE . f “the Fp ee York state Sotce, fat hoops satanic i 50a. 76) Maine 12 per cent solid, 3 per cent oftered by the society on Jersey cattle | ; 
“ me effect upon the quietness o 1¢ ork 8 choice, fl eee @ F * § y e 
maf Rusiness in the city suspended and Late Arrivals and Sales. York state com. to gd. flat hoops ....1 LO@i 25 | fat; New Hampshire 13 per cent solid; was carried. and cattle | ow 6b tie eee THOMAS J. GREY, Manufacturer, 32 So. Market St., BOSTON. 
ge " done upand we expected a light At Bright n on Wednesday—A good display of Onions, Bermuda, P crate............ 1 90@ | Vv t M d J 12 t 7a cattle in any oO e€ fou eS Re cee a eee ee 
trade a ey yo oy By te - — ~ milch cows on sale, — a trade ay a. | or Sa S06 06 ceseceese ©6886 v2 005 el 50 | Vermon ( ay and - une) per cen Jersey herd books are tw be recognized in a 
mark voor amb i ; aC ces. 4 P ‘ ‘ t ars a A!) SoPrerrreger errr errr errr eee j sa. pe ‘a e e 
Se mnehat baamet changed in prices on western. we. te pened are week's rates, no improve. | Peas, Sivan an and Charleston,P bskt1 vo 13 solid; Vermont (July to May 1) 12.5| the Jersey class. The Brown Swiss and W ood side Poultry an d F ru it FQ rm Ss 
side price on bo i ra “ne ° " , ~ ‘ 4 | < es, OB. cece ccccccccccccessese . s Qaeé¢ a ¥ = x ‘ 
good supply and lower than any other ——~ By —~y f . -A a =a 2 | Khubarh, Chicago, ® 80-5... 2504 per cent solid, 3.25 per cent fat; Massa-| Red Polled were added as a class. Cash- 
we sseason. Prices easier by ‘4c. strong | joads state cattle, 80 head cows, 160 calves, 182 | String Beans, Florida green P crate..1 50a@2 25 — 


tin milch cows Was not extra, a 
: better grades sold at fair prices. 
H - in fair demand and a good many dis- 


Catule. Sheep. Cattle. Shee 


H. N. Jenne 5 
Maine. F 8S Atwood 10 1 
At Brighton. TC Waldon 10 
A Kerry Ll 
wt 10 Canada 
.... 20 At Watertown 
RG} re 20 J A Hatha 
AE} . 5 way 496 
War & J Gould 76 
M re 27 
MDH 30 Massachusetts. 
Tt & At Watertown. 
lanseu 25 J 3 Henry i4 40 
Harris & At Brighton 
F ws 37 JS Henry 40 
Scatieriiug su 
New Hampshire. W Mills 20 
At Brighton. J P Day 21 
A : 2u K Connors 20 
At Watertown. DA Walker 2 
A i H E Eames 5 
15 C D Lewis 1 
u 
Seat 20 Weatern 
Breck «& At Brighton. 
W 22 8 5 Learned v6 
WF Walla 41 3 Sturtevant & 
Haley.... 96 
Vermont. Swift Beef Co 560 
At Watertown. K Morris -l44 
arr & 
\ amson 28 At Watertown 
AA 12 1 JG Messey 1u65 
W & G A Sawyer 58 
t 46 Western 1393 9875 
B % JA Hatha 
4 é 13 way 285 1416 
llogs. Calves. Hogs. Calves 
Maine. Vermont. 
At Brighton. At Watertown. 
PA 35 Carré 
16 Williamson 180 
‘ 45 AA Poud 91 
65 GH Sprigg 
A : lv & Co 120 
& W Ricker 
e 17 7 & others... 40 486 
M 70 Britton & 
& Savage.... 40 
2 56 HN Jenne 193 
FS Atwood 11 6u 
vs 5 205 TC Waldon 3t 
New Hampshire. Massachusetts. 
Brighton At Watertown. 
JS Henry.... 45 29 
\| Watertown. At Brighton. 
n JS Henry 26 
25 Scattering.... 25 160 
4 20 W Mills 23 
0 100 J P Day 32 | 
5 kK Connors 35 
oe 3 45 DA Walker 4 
W we. 1 140 CD Lewis 3 


Export Traffic 


tock exports do not diminish; heavy 
still noticed. The cattle chiefly 
t with a few hundred from Canada. 
ies on State cattle much the same as 
it English ports. From Liverpool 
rom London 10@11%ec. From Boston 

tvl4 sheep and 49 horsrs. 
ts and Destination- On steamer Ar- 
Liverpool 755 cattle by Swift Beef Co, 
ses. On steamer Coriathbia for Liver 
e by E Morris, 15 state and 309 
tle by J A Hathaway, 1065 sheep by 
On steamer Ni rseman tor Liver- 
itile by E Morris 11 state 163 Canada 
754 sheep by J A Hathaway, 753 
vilt Be f Co. On steamer Cambrian 
42 cattle by E Morris. 100 by Swift 
steamer Cambroman for Liverpool 
y EK Morris, 122 state and 126 Cana 
| A Hathaway, 76 cattle by J Gonld 

y swift Beefto 


Horse Business. 


ny horses find sale, but prices are a 


The general tone of the market ts 
\'s Comt ination sale stables sold 5 
ling som state of Maine horses, 


Heavy horses at wide range as to 
* worth over $35 and from that 
\t L. H. Brock way’s sale stable the 
t r had «no Portland St. Sold 11 
\uction sales heav Sales from $60 
i AtA W Davis, Northampton st. 
id pacers. drivers «nd business 
S580 down to $126, had a good sale 
Oo. no change in prices, market fair 
eXtra, baving on hand and on the 
»! class of horses At Welch & 
le sold 200 head all grades at fair 
HOupto 870. Good pairs and good 
$ sell the best 


Union Vards, Watertown. 


Tuesday, April 12, 1898. 


Smarket for beef cattle could not 
: e called active trade at yards, was 


as the beef trade in the city were | 


y tor home trade large the stock could 

posed of. but with moderate receipts 
‘movement, but prices are weak on all 

‘ne grevt dificulty in the sale of 

attle, the quality is not up to the stan- 
~y western, if they were and could be sold 


j 


' rates there would be no difficulty ia | 
Sal 


pigs The disposals fair except on common 
cows 
Libby Bros sold 4 springers $40 each, 3 milch 


cows $41 each, fancy cows $50@$ +5. BG McIn- | 


tire 3 extra cows $40 each. Wardwell & MciIn- 
tire sold at $30@45. R Connors 4 springers at 
$42 5 each. M D Holt cows at $30@350. AC 
Foss 4 cows, $45 @$47. 1 hompson & Hanson 12 
cows $40 each, 12 at $30a$35. JS Henry sold 
cows $28 4855. W F Wallace 13 cows $30.@$47. 
C W Cheney sol 11 cows $40@$45. 

Storo Pigs—Trade just fair at $1.50@$2.50. 
Shotes $3.50@$5.50. 


7 


Miscellaneous. 
Hides.—Brighton, 7 @7‘ec P lb; country lots 
6% @7Tec. 
Tallow.—Brighton, 3c P lb; country lots 1c. 


Calf Skins.—60@$1.40 
Dairy Skins.—80@55c. 


Pelts.—70c@$1.10. G. J. FOX. 


—— 2oe 


Boston Provision Market. 


The pork market continues quiet, with prices 
steady. 

Hams are quiet. with lard steady . 

Pork, long and short cuts P bbl, $13 50. 

Pork, light and heavy backs. $12 @13 50 

Pork, lean ends, Pp bbl. $14 50 

Tongues, beef P bbl, $23. 

Tongues, pork, # bbl, $17. 

Beef, pickled, @ bbl. $10 50@11 50 

Shoulders, corned and fresh, » tf 7c 

Shoulders, smoked, » th 74ec 

Hams P tb, 844 @ovec. 

Bacon, P th 94ec. 

Pork, joose, Pib 6c. 

Briskets, salt, P tb 7c. 

Ribs, fresh, P tb 8c. 

Sausages, P ib 7c. 

Sausage meat P Ib 64ec 

Leaa sausage meat, P tb 7c. 

Blade meat, P tb 74ec. 

Lard, in tierces, P th 64¢c. 

Lard, in pails, th 6% @7 Yec. 

Lard, in pails, pure leaf, P t) 74 @7%c. 


Boston Produce Market. 





Wholesale Prices. 
Fresh Killed. 
Poultry. 


Receipts of western iced fowls are not 7 
heavy but full more than enough for the demand. 
Some sales were made at 9c. but later there 
was plenty offering at 9c. Nothing of conse- 
quence doing in other kinds of fresh killed poultry 

Frozen poultry rules steady but trade is quiet 
with tree offerings at unchanged quotations. 


Northern and Kastern— 


Chickens. choice large, P tb «.-+++....+0-+- 18@20 
Chickens, common to good............ «eee 1O@l5 
Fow!ls, extra choice..........- see cece cceee -12@13 
Fowls, Common tO ZOOd.... «6-666 - cece eneee 8al10' 
Ducks, PM ——_=___ cece cccecececececcceeees 8a10 


Geese, good to choice cicwennehal Galen 


Pigeons, tame p doz... 7T5a$l 
Western, iced— 

Turkeys , choice hens .......+.+.-..... 12@ 

| Turkeys. tOMS =... oo ee ee eee eee 10@11 
| Chickens, choice, soft th............+++ 12@13 
Stags .. © 000 codes cotcceesoes 8a9 
PowW!S, PB ID...... 0c cece sccesccccccccreesse DD @ 
I cscs iphhsudeedevese beséevesneceeee SIE 


Western frozen - 


Turkeys, choice... .......++.+. 12@1 
Turkeys, common to good.... l0a@ltl 
Fowis, ® WD... ...-..0-ecccecccessceces 8@10 
| Geese good to choice..............+. 649 
| Ducks PP Ib 500 coats deed 6a9 
| Chickens, choice P th... .....4...... l@ 
Chickens, common to good P th ...... 8@10 


Live Poultry. 
Choice fowls are having a moderate sale at 
about 10%ec. 


POWIS DH B..ccccccccvcccccses cocccccs cece 9a10% 
Roosters @ WD. . oo cee ccc e cece cee ewe wees 
Chickens P M. . .......-cee ee 


Butter. 


. b6@ 
8@10 


Receipts are only moderate, but it is the season 
of the year when the tendency of prices is naty- 
rally downward and buyers are holding off. De 
mand has been very Slack since our last repo:t 
and prices for fine creamery are ruling full 2c 
lower than last quoted. The finest north. would 
have vo sellin small lots to bring 19¢c. 
rrades are also lower and dull Low grades in 
fieht supply. 


Nore.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 
20, 30,60 1b tubs only. 


Creamery, extra— 


Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes..... alg 
Northern N. Y.. assorted sizes - @lgd 
Northern N. Y., large tubs.............. @19 
Western, asst. spruce tubs........ a18 
Western, large ash tubs................ @18 
Creamery, northern firsts................ 18@ 
Creamery. western tirsts ae 
Creamery, seconds......... ........0....16@ 
CG GENE s cscccce 0s secccccesces 17418 
OS ae 
Dairy N. Y. @xtra ...........0-.00- see. ee LHW 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts ..............1b@ 
Dairy N. Y. and Vt. seconds ............ l4a@ 


Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. low grades... .... l4a@ 
Dairy, western. ... sebeedtesecs's coe 
| West. imitation creamery, small tubs. , 


CREA, coc cccccccccccecccecccccces cscs @l6 
West imitation creamery largetubs firsts @15 
“imitation creamery seconds...... 13al14 
06 PRMD BE cce. once coccccccsessoece 1 
*  Jadle seconds.. ..........00 ees cees 124. 


Medium | 





| Shing Beans, Florida wax fb crate.. 2 50@2 75 

| Squash, Hubbard, P ton.............. $46@50 
Squash, turban, P Dbl ...........+....2 256@ 
Squash, marrow, P bbl...............2 OO@2 25 

| Spinach, native P bush... ......-...... a 
Spinach, Norfolk, P bbl..... 50@1 00 
ppinach, Balt. P DDL... .....-++- @ 

| Turnips, Jersey Russia, P bbl.......... 76q@l 00! 

| Turnips, yellow ® bbl.. ..............++ 5@ | 

| Turnips, St. Andrews, ® bbl.......... 65a@75 | 
Tomatoes, Fla, choice ® carrier.. .... 2 50a 
Tomatoes, Fla com. te good.... .... 1 50@2 60 








chusetts (Apr. 1, to Sept. 1) 12 per|meresheep were also added tothe pre- 
cent solid; 3 per cent fat; Massachu- | mium list, and a few changes made in the | BUSIN ESS: 
setts (Sept. 1 to Apr. 1) 13 per cent | poultry departinent. 





Domestic Green Frait. 


Apples are in moderate supply and choice 
fruitis firmly held. Demand is moderate, and 
most sales are at $3@$3.50. Roxbury Russets 
range from $3@$3 75, and occasionally as hig 
| as $5 ranberries scarce and sell in a small | 
| way at $12@16 p bbl. Strawberries are in fair 
| supply from Florida and Charleston, and afew 

from North Carolina. Thereis fair demand for 
| best Florica and Charleston berries at about 20 


| 
} 


| @25c. NC berries are generally too green and | 


rarely bring over 15c. 





Messrs. Ellsworth | 
, | BIRDS. and BERRIES. 
solid, 3.7 per cent fat; Rhode Island 12| #24 W re —o ye +e = pape ie Siaceatliie Sista | ceenatneianioe 1 eusa 
er cent solid, 2.5 per cent fat. | Successive loads of the oxen in the draw- ymou 7 8, 4 —" ve. 
* pe |ing contests. Mr. Ware also spoke wy pamsetaied — Sa a mepcanerie fmt tem al 
: —— glowing terms of the manyexcellent at-| prepreg WELL PicKED, |BEACKBERRIES | Agawem. 
The Hotbed for Farmers’ Gardening | tractions of the fair but condemned in| ai EGGS» ee | beeen r= on 
strong language the letting in of objec-| sited es al dpa , $3 per 100 { Fays Prolific. 


warGrand Stock for Sa'e—all times. | PEACH TREES 


The farmer deserves and ought to | ; | 
| tgr-All Orders promptly filled, | ?“PAS PLUMS 
| 
| 


have the best garden going. Many 
farmers know absolutely ‘nothing about | 
making and managing a hotbed. But | 
only think what a splendid chance the 
farmer has fora good hotbed; pienty of 
horee manure right at hand; lots of nice | 


tionable features. 


World Over. 


—A new steering balloon has 
tested successfully at London. 


—The tombs of six ancient Egyptian | 


Best Assorted Varieties. 








\810 per 100 


ABEL F. STEVENS & CO., Wellesley, Mass. 














Read and Run. LEGAL NOTICES. 





been 











Apptes. | | rulers have been discovered at Thebes. | _ Ohio is to experiment with an imbe- 
| Ben Davis NE 6 6 beiscndensiciceesl 2 75@3 50| woods-mold to make the plants fairly | 4 » en eee Seema i nt ~ oF | JO THE HONORABLE THE JUDGE of th 
CORNER, OP BOE. ccccccss cscs sccescnce @ h h , tti ay d —A company has been formed to give a | cile village. c Probate Court in ard for the County of Mid. 
King, p bbl = - _ @ ump themselves, getting ready to GO| 01), service at minimum cost in London. | - } dlesex ; 
| Baldwins, No. 1, bbl .. -.2 76@8 75 * | —Phe town of Fruithurst, Ala., has 





Russet Roxburry ~ bbl........ bacco 3 00.44 VO 
Straw berr-es. 

Fla. refrigerators, ch. to fancy P qt..... 20@25 

Fla. refrigerators, com. to good........12@18 


Cranberries. 
JOTSCY P CTAC.... 220 coe eeeecccerceess 3 00@4 00 
Cape Cod, choice dark Pbbl........ 12 00@15 00 
Hops. 
New York, 1897, choice................17@18 
New York, 1896, choice................ Tea 
New York, 1896. med. to prime..........6@7 
Gi icc cn ctddccesecbbendncuatecstcdet ests 3@5 
Tallow. 
ae. TP Bes « ccccecceséucceceseccsese lYye@ 
Rendered. ..............56- -24% @3 
Hides and Pelts. 
(ayy 6% 
Cow all weights ; steers under 75 tbs... 614 
S Bs 006 0000-0446 cuhenbbh eeusasseseoe sacs 5 
Hides, south. light green salted........ 81448% 
. FY flint.........0..0- sees 15@15% 
- “ fF BEIOG once cccovce cscs 14@14\% 
“© —- Dull, IM WESE......00-cereseeereee DAI 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each ............. 65@1 356 
= overweights, each... ....... 1 560@1 60 
a south, flint dried p tb....... ll@l2 
| eo oF EY Glccoesdeeuces 9a 10 
| Deacon and dairy skins ................ 30@40 
| Shearlings eCach.......-.+.eseceeceeeseee 10415 
Lambskins each spring.................. 25@ 
| POMS, CAC .... ccc ccsecccccccccsces sees 60@1 00 
Peas. 
| Choice Canadian P bu................. 90@95 
| Common . we  . etesesceseceeese 65@75 
| Green peas, Western choice.......... 80@85 
| Green peas, Scotch... ................6. 90@95 


Dried Apples. 
There is a light demand for evaporated apples 


Sun dried very dull. 

Evaporated, fancy to extra fancy...... 8% @9 
Evaporated, choice. ................2++- 844@ 
Evaporated, prime..............0.0..006 8a 


SS GI, OP Wiicn de cece cecccssc cccccccecs 
Maple Sugar and Syrup. 


The market is cleaning up slowly at about 
former prices 


Sugar, small cakes, choice P Ib............ 9@10 
. oa 6as 


Sugar com to good.......... L 
Sugar large COKSS. «oo... ccccse cee - 7@9 
Sugar, tubsand palls.............sseceee @6 
Syrup, choice heavy P gal can............. 65@70 
Syrup, light welght can........ ......0..... 50@ 
Grasse Seeds. 
Timethy, BH WA 000. cccccccccesece ..ee.1 40@1 60 
OT, OD arn 7a8 
| Red Top, western, P 50 th sack........ 1 75@2 00 
' fancy recleaned, P th..... --» 14@15 
Beans. 


Receipts are moderate and the market has a 


red kidneys are steady but quiet at quotations. 
Pea, N.Y. & Vt. small G. P............. 

Pea, marrow, choice, H.P ... 
Ss aw css eeneks abke .0 coans ona 
Pes MIND nos 0400 6h0ns500.0000 seneeeks 


Mediums, choice hand picked ....... 1 15@ 

Mediums, screened ............cceceeees v0@1 

Mediums, S@cond ...... .....ceceeeees BOa@90 

Vellow @ye@S, Oxtra..... 22... sceesceees 1 26a@1 30 
| Yellow eyes seconds ................++ 1 10@1 20 
BEE ITT teen Sadeteinnenebecuntin -nétenee 1 60@1 75 | 
| Lima beans, dried ® th .............+0+. 2% @ 


Hay and Straw. 


Trade is slow, with no material change in the 

' market. Choice hay is steady and will commaod 

| full prices offerings of this grade being moderate. 

The supply of lower grades is excessive and 
prices easy. Rye straw ts dull. 


Hay, prime, —~ bales............--18 56@14 50 
se “ ie | cede odécesdhes 13 00@ 
BF, We. 1, DH GOB. 200 ccccccccee. cece 11 00@12 00 
on a OO OT 10 00@11 Ou 
a SE ©. csocscenccescccecces 8 50 
e fine cholce.............+.. 11 12 00 
Ps rejected, per ton........... 7 00@ 9 
” clover mixed, ® ton......... 8 10 00 
« clover, P tOD.......0--.+-00 7 
- swale, PM ton............seeeee 8 00@ 8 50 
Straw prime rye.............+..-+- - 900 
Straw, Oat Der tON...-....-.65 cee eeee 6 00a 700 
Straw, tangled rve@ .............ceseee 8 00@ 860 


oo |! lustrated in the production of potatoes 


Respectfully represents Loren A. Taintor of 
Somerville, in said County. and Annie G Taintor, 
his wife, that they are of the age of twenty-one 

ears or upwards, and are desirous of adopting 

OBERT STANLEY WOODS of Somerville, a 
child of Charles Alva Woods of Somerville, in 
|} the County of Middlesex, and Lillia Mabell 
—A Canadian shot two men at Berlin, | weets bie wits. which said child was born in 

: | Boston in the County of Suffolk on the eighteenth 
H., and was himself wounded during | 44) of March, A. D. 1897; that both the parents 
| of said child are now deceased, the father dying 
first: that upon the decease of the mother she 


their part. The possibilities of the hot- 
| bed will never be fully realized by any | 
Y | June. 


one farmer; they are manifold. 
hei we mar have lettnes end rad-| | of acres of woodland on Long Island. 
| aor eee y | —American millers are protesting | 


ishes away ahead of our neighbors with | srainst the admixture of corn products | y 
very little trouble. If you have no sash | with flour. | means 
| | le 


_make yp y Miigg he phoney — About one-third of the capital for the! _ 4 mammoth steel holder for storage | gave said enild to Annie Marriam Snell, who is 

our e an cover m wi un- 2 | e maternal grandmother I re- 
y . me: |new Boston fish corporation has been | o¢ natural gas is to be erected at Alle-| fore th: y pray tor leave to atest at oak an 
bleached muslin, tacking it on. Incase | subscribed. 1 


| gheny, Pa. ,—.. da be changed to that of Loren 
. - | | 7? < . 
of hard freeze put on two thicknesses, | __phirty-two distinct earthquake shocks 


Date this 31st. day of March A D. 1898. 
or an old piece of carpet will make your | were felt in California, Thursday night, MES. ANNIE G TRENTOR. 
plants safe, and then the early cabbages | of last week. COMMON WEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

| and tomatoes possible by having a hot-| —rhe Canadian Government may be | Sin nee pentane iteiiiiiatiite Bae t- MIDOLESES, ©. oon coun. 
bed. I tell you the farmer who tries to | forced by public demand to announce a/| South meer is expected to jin: On the ‘oregoing potitten it 18 ordered, that the 

get along without a good hotbed misses progressive Yukon railway policy. commerce immensely. 

it badiy.—Practicai Farmer. —By the absorption of the Michigan | : 


petitioners notify all persons in‘erested in the 
said ROBERT STANLEY WCODS, to appear at 
| Central road, the New York Central will 
| have a system 5716 miles in length. 


—A revision of the sealing regulations | been sold to a New York company. 
is likely to be undertaken at Ottawa in| __4 forest fire has destroyed hundreds 


aN 


—The Princeton Inn incident seems 
|likely to estrange the college and the 
| Presbyterian church. 


a Probate Court to be held at Cambridge, in 
said County of Middlesex, on the tenth day of 
May, A.D. 1898, at nine o’clock, in the forenoon, 
to show cause, ifary they have, why the same 
should not be granted, by publishing the same 
once in each week. for three success ve weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMANI, a news- 
paper publisheo in Boston, the last publication 
to_be seven days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this eighth day of May, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and 


ninety-eight. 
5S. H. FoLsom, Register. 


—The Iron Age declares that the war 
scare is hurting trade along the seaboards 
and in the central West. 

—Summer hotel men think that the 
present war talk is having some effect on 
the coming season’s business. 





| 
| 
| 
| Heavy and Light Seed. ; 
—QQueen Wilhelmina, the queen regent 
Various experiments have been made | of Holland, is in Paris incognita, on her 
‘to show the value of heavy seeds as | way to Cannes, where she is to visit the 
compared with light. Producers of corn | Duchess of Albany. ‘This is the first time 
‘endeaver to obtain fall, plump, heavy | Queen Wilhelmina has been in Paris, and | 


| grains for planting, because they know | she is said to be delighted. She will be 


that these will give the best crops. | received by President Faure on her return. 
|The same care has not been generally " piieseitenopr Remsen ae a | President, Henry S. Ball of Shrewsbury ; 
exercised in selecting flower and vege- | °" a ne | vice-presidents, J. Fred Perry and John PROBATE COURT. 
z | tended to steer against the wind, so much | * , | To all persons interested in the estate of LUCY 
|table seeds for propagating purposes. | as to modify the course of o balleca wh B. Bowker of Worcester; treasurer, W.| A. Nast, late of Wilmington, in said County, 
If it is important to use heavy seed corn aailing stain etee bn thee Re —e | H. Fitton of Worcester: directors, G. L. SHE AEAS, John L. Davis, the administrator 
| it is desirabl " " rd d| - Same manner) Barr, E. E. Fiske, C. C. Houghton and of the estate of suid deceased, has pre- 
it 18 desirable to also employ garden an | as affected by the sails of a suip. It has “yr a Chnaiaid plod J. Paul Weix sented for allowance, the final account of his ad- 
flower seeds of heavy weight. Pro- os eso : pone ‘ 

y ng |Propellers in the form of four sails ller, F. L. Allen and W. H. Fitton; super- 


— + upon a — of said deceased : 

fou are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

‘ Tni cents x Court to be held at Cambridge in said County, on 

| acest ging Pan hres U a ap | worked with a bicycle-pedal movement. intendent of hall, G. L. Barr; superin- the tenth day of May, A. D. 1898, at nine o'élock 
2 ‘ " WO | é a , 

aes _— we apn | —Herbert Morris, son of the multi-| tendent of pigeons, J. Baul Weixler. why the same should not be allowed.” 

| commended for his practical demon-! millionaire packer, Nelson Morris, died | And said administrator is ordered to serve 

i this citation by delivering a copy thereof to all 

| Strations of the value of heavy seeds.|/in Chicago last week. A present of 

| He experimented mainly with radishes | $1,000,000 was made by Nelson Morris to| |. oe i. is employed at acentral de 

_and lettuce, and the results were invari- | Herbert Morris when the young man was | aie , a 4 h ' 

|ably in favor of heavy seeds. The seed | married last June to Miss Hulda Bloom, | pot after its arrival from the country. 


‘is simply a storehouse of food to sup- | daughter of Leopold Bloom, the grain| The filiers consist of large cylindrical 


—The Central Massachusetts Poultry 
Association has voted to hold a poultry 
show on January 3-6 of next year. The epi 


following officers have been elected: Common wealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX 8s. 











persons interested in the estate fourteen days, 
at leasi, oefore said Court, cr by publishing the 
same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a 
newspaper published in Boston, the last publi- 
cation to be one day, at least, before said Court, 
and by mailing, po-tpaid, a copy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate 


| In several European cities sand filtra- 


- or. Young Morris had travelled| vessels, divided by horizontal super-| seven days atlesst before said court. 
ply the young plant until roots are | °P°T* R Pe) Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
Seoune 3 to tale on neartel tf h |extensively and was an author of some| posed compartments, of which | the} Judge of said Court. this eighteenth day of April 
| | : . . _, 7 
p ment from the | note. | middle three are filled with fine, clean in the year one thousand eight hundred an 


ninety. eight. 


If the plantiet is well supplied | S. H. Fouisom, Register, 


WE HAVE SOLD MORE SEEDS 


to the Market Gardeners around Boston 
THAN ALL OTHER SEED DEALERS 
IN BOSTON PU TOGETHER. 

Seeds which satisfy these men are safe 
for the general public to use. 

Crops raised from our seeds will sell in 
any market. 

Send to-day for our catalogue and ad- 
vance your own interests by giving our 
seeds a trial. 


SCHLEGEL & FOTTLER 


26 South Market St., Boston, Mass, 


Spitzbergen is not an unbroken ice-| sand, sifted into three sizes, the coars- 
eet, as many persons supposed It to be. | est being placed in the lowest and the 
, ,..,_ | Glaciers there are in plenty, but there is) finest in the topmost of the three com- 
ily nourished. The same principle is! much open grounds and fine mountain | partments. The milk enters the lowest 
| scenery. Fogs are prevalent, and Mr. 


compartment through a pipe under 
| Garwood described a peculiar effect due | ° : 
[to this condition of |geavitation pressure, and, after having 


the atmosphere, | 
which does not seem to have been ever | ‘#versed the layers of sand from below 
noted by Alpine climbers. H-» has seen upward, is carried by an overflow to a 
ithe face of a mountain covered with| cooler fed with ice water, whence it 
| spicules of ive—a kind of exaggerated | passes into a cistern, from which it is 
hoarfrost—some of the icicles standing out | directly drawn into locked cans for dis_ 
horizontally from the wall of rock, and/tribution. Milk thus treated is not 
measuring as much as eighteen inches in | only free from dirt, bat the number of 
length. They are evidently generated by |}, teria is reduced to about one-third. 
the action of fog—and grow .by apron, jn new milk the loss of fat is said to be 
|addition of moist particles. Fogs will | very liget, but th iin at sees 
often continue for Many days together, | y ong , Bat tae _ . oo . 
and they are so dense that one cannot see | and slimy matter retained in the sand is 
a companion who is more than two are. surprising. The sand is renewed each 
three yards away. time the filter is used.—Medical News 





























See our Special Offer on 
the Eighth page. 





| cents at a or by mail ; samples 10c. by mail. 
| ELY BROTHERS, 56 Werren St., New Tork City. 
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that the instruction cost twenty-five 
dollars a quarter. 

Jamsey had never had more than as 
many cents in all his life. He mused a 
little while and then he said: 

‘‘Please, ma’am, I want to learn 
cooking with you, and I haven’t got 
any money. But if you'll teach me 
what you know I’ll teach you what I 
‘know, and I’}l wash your dishes and 
‘clean your kitchen besides, in the bar- 
| gain.” 

The professor of culinary art laughed 
We will eat the bread, | very heartily, and being a good natured 
/soul took Jamsey in upon these terms. 

One day a pupil desired to learn how to 
| make two or three German dishes. Her 
‘husband expected to entertain some 
| friends from Berlin and wished to sur- 
|prise them. The professor was at a) 

loss to answer, being, as a matter of fact 
utterly unfamiliar with Teutonic cook- 
‘ing. Jamsey, seeing the dilemma, 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 











BUGS IN A BASKET. 


Three little bugs in a basket, 
and bardly room for two! 
And one was yellow and one was black 
And one like me or you. 
The -pace was smail, no doubt, for all, 
But what spould three bugs do’ 
Three little bugs in a basket, 
and hardly room for two; 

And all were selfish in their hearts, 
The same as [ or you: 
So the crafty ones said," il 
And that is what we wiil do. 





Three little bugs in a basket, 
And the beds but two would hold ; 
So they all tnree feli to quarrelling— 
The white and the black and the gold. 
And two of the bugs got under the rugs, 
And one was out in the cold. 


So he that was left in the basket, 
Without a crumb to chew, 
Or a thread to wrap himself withal 





«Can you cookin French and Ger- 
man styles?” 

‘<Yes,” said Jamsey, proudly. 

«“Well, you are a brave boy, and [’ll 
try you, anyhow. You go over there 
to that stove and cook me some lamb 
chops in some French way and also in 
some German way, and if they are all 
right I’ll engage you.” 

Jamsey went to work in a harry. 
The other cooks looked on amused by 
the boy’s enthusiasm. He picked out 
a German sauce which he had learned 
from Frau Mueller and improved upon 
himself. For the other dish he made a 
special sauce which the cooking profes- 
sor had taught him. 

They were about finished, and he had 
raised the saucepan containing one, 
when a clumsy scullion going past, 
either oy accident or through mischief, 
ran against him, and the contents of one 
saucepan went into the other. 


her home, and sent me away laden with 
volumes of Wordsworth, Niebubr and 
the British essayists, not forgetting Car- 
lyle and Emerson ; Margaret} Fuller Os- 
soli was another fixed point—shall! [ not 
rather say a fixed star?—in the sky of 
my thought, while Arnold,of Rugby, to 
one who meant to make teaching a pro- 
fession, was chief of all. Well, ts it 
possible that any word I have here 
written about a definite object in life 
toward which henceforth you may bend 
a steady gaze? Iam not speaking of a 
thorough intellectual training only. It 
is to the life work which only a lifetime 
can fully compass, that [ would direct 
your thonghts. 








CALLING THE FLOWERS, 
Wake! daffy-down-dilly, tucked under the 
snow ; 
Turn softiy, [ pray,on your pillow of down: 


under the arms and is bowed at the left 
side. To make this gown for a lady in 
the medium size will require six and 
three-fourths yards of ftorty-four-inch 
material, or twelve and one-fourth yards 
of twenty-two-inch goods. The pattern 





No. 7285, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 
88 and 40-inch bust measure. | 


A very smartstyle of coat is worn by 
the little girls this season—that is the 
girls under ten years of age says Har- 
per’s Bazar. It is made long, fitted at 
the back, loose in front and buttoned 
over at the left side. It is of rough 
gray cloth, and with it is worn a white 
leather belt and a broad sailor collar of 
white silk edged with a double ruffle of 
white ribbon. In front the collar forms 
revers which reach to the belt. This is 
sometimes made up in gray or tan 
corduroy, and is always avery smart 
little garment. The reefer and the co- 








When the wind across him blew, | whispered to the teacher: It had no more than happened when | Come Ag — imbs now, MY | vert coat are worn for every day wear, 
Pulied one of the rugs from one of the bugs, | «I know how. You let me teach | the chef reappeared from some other/; (..\ fact, to ths size of your yellow spring | Dut there are some short coats which 

And so the quarrel grew. § sit tins - ~? | her.” part of the great establishment below gown. have fancy collars that are very much 
And so there was war in the§basket, 4 The professor said: ‘Thanks, Jam- | stairs. He walked overto where the “=” t th in fashion. These collars are of silk | 

Oh, pity’tis’tistrue! sey,” and told the pupil that her assist- | speechless boy stood and said: | Little crocus, asleep ‘mid the roots of the | and Jace combined, or all of silk, or all | 
Rut be that was frozen and starved at last ant had madea speciality of German| ‘Hallo, that’s a handsome sauce. I grass, 


A strength from his weakness drew. 
And pulled the rugs trom both of the bugs 
And killed and ate them, too. 


Now, when bugs live in a basket, 
Though more than it well can hold, 

It seems to me they had better agree 
The white, the black aud the gold 

And share whatcomes of the beds and crumbs 
And leave no bug in the cold. 


THE TRUE STORY OF A SAUCE. 


This is a true story of low life and 
also of a great sauce. What his real 
name was no one ever knew. He had 
come into Rivington street in the arms 
of a drunken woman who inexplicably 
had considerable money. On this ac- 
count, and also on account of her gen- 
erosity, she was welcomed by the 
seciety of that down-town district. 

Her name was Mary. Her family 
name was somewhat obscure. Once 





‘cooking and would be only too glad to | don’t remember ever having seen it.” 





Come up for your mantle of purple or gold ; | of lace. They are square at the back, | 
And, my y Any give the snowdrop a nudge as| and in front form revers, and are fast- | 


give her the requisite tuition. 

The lady accepted and Jamsey was 
unspeakably happy. He gave three 
lessons and did it so well that both pro- 
fessor and pupil were deeply pleased. 
Better still, the pupil, who was very 
well to do, gave the little cripple a five 
dollar bill. He thanked her, chuckled, 
and then went home as fast as his lame- 
ness would permit. When he burst 


|into the room where Mrs. Mueller was 


scrubbing the underside of the table, 
and handed that astonished woman a 
clean, crisp bill, she could not find 
words to express her feelings. 

She went toa closet, unlocked and 
opened an ancient trunk and took from 
it a Dutch cap, black velvet, with a 


| band in which red, yellow, blue, orange, 


when arrested she gave it as Jones, | 


another time as Schmidt, a third as 
Bonaparte and a fourth time as Wash- 
ington. This variety showed her to be 
a woman of some information, if noth- 
ing else. 

The baby was a bright-eyed little 
thing which was lame. The woman 
was kind enough to it in her own ruugh 
way and left the child largely to its owa 
resources. 

It was clever and soon found out 
which of the neighbors were kind and 
liked children and which did nut. 
Jamsey, for so it was called by its 
mother, managed to get along like thou- 
sands of others in the submerged Tenth. 
He grew, but on account of his infirmity 
grew in a different way from the other 
children of the neighborhood. He did 
not care much for playing, but hked 
housekeeping, dolls and other girlish 
recreations. When he was four he could 
make himself quite useful in the kitchen 
and was so careful that he could be 
safely intrusted with plates and tumb- 
lers. 

When he was six his mother died. 

No one ever sppeared to claim the 
body and the city buried it without 
ado. The kind-hearted policeman talked 
of taking the boy to a nice orphan 
asylum, where the children are all 
dressed in uniform and are trained to 
walk alike, talk alike, eat alike, read 
alike and think alike and very often to 
misbehave and die alike. 

He found to his surprise that even 
down in Rivington street there was an 
invincible antipathy to asylums. Mrs. 
Mueller, a childless German weman, 
said that the baby should stay with her 
as long as she lived and that no Irish 
policeman should take it away and have 
it ruined in an asylum. 
became a member of the Mueller family, 
which consisted of the lady in question 
and her husband, who was employed in 
an uptown brewery. 

Mrs. Mueller, like all German house- 
wives, had a mania for cleanliness. In 
her particular religion it preceded godli- 
ness. She had the same reverence fora 
scrubbing brush that a poor Hindu has 
for Juggernaut, whilea bar of soap gave 
her more pleasure than the heaviest 
black silk dress. 

Undoubtedly the cornerstone of her 


love for Jamsey was his taste for house- | 
hold pleasures, and they made a fine! 


air. 
Although lame, he would lend a fair 
hand to her scrubbing up the floors and 


polishing the windows and doing the | vacancy. 


family ironing. 


So Jamsey | 


green and violet were massed in crazy 
style, and put it on the boy’s head. 

She said: ‘‘My boy, you have earned 
your first money and you are now a 
man. You shall wear a man’s hat. 
That hat is what my husband wore 
when he got out of his apprenticeship 
and became a brewery map, free and 
independent himself.” 

The professor was very well pleased 
with Jamsey’s tact and gave the boy a 
very thorough training. Two years he 
remained there, ac the end of which 
time, the professor said that Jamsey 
had mastered his profession. Jamsey 
was sorry to hear the news, because he 
was ambitious to learn everything there 
was in regard to the kitchen. 

He had made a little money during 
the time, and he had bought cookery 
books under his teacher’s advice. The 
latter had also presented the boy with 
foreign books, especially those in 
French and German, which were un- 
known tongues to her, bat not to Jam- 
sey. 
He had also secured a number of im- 
plements and had refashioned many to 
suit his own ideas. He was going on 
fifteen and, though small for his age, 
he had already the soul of a man. 
About that time Mr. Moller was taken 
sick. 

Ere long the sickness ended and Mrs. 
Mueller was a widow. What muney 
there had been put by had been largely 
consumed during Mr. Mueller’s sick- 
| ness, and his insurance was very small. 
| At the furthest there was but twelve 
hundred dollars, and out of this came 
the expenses of the funeral and the 
cemetery. In Rivington street they 
followed the ancient Irish practice of 
robbing the living to honor the dead. 
| There was a fine hearse and many car- 
riages, a coffin, which the neighbors 
called ‘‘perfectly illigant,” a lot and a 
handsome tombstone. 


There were the usual funeral festivi- | 
ties, and when this was over about sev- | 
Mrs. | 


en hundred dollars remaind. 
Mueller, the evening after the tuneral, 
said: ‘Jamsey, we'll have to go to 
work very soon. We have only a little 
money, and it won’t last two years if 
we are well, nor one year if anything 
happens to us.” 


work atall. I'll get to work and take 
care of you,” and so Jamsey started. 
He tried one restaurant, and the pro- 
|prietor, with an oath, said he didn’t 
| want any children around. ‘‘Get out!” 
| Hetried another, and there was no 
He answered twelve or fif- 


He was invaluable in| teen advertisements, but received no re- 
washing and wiping the dishes, and by | ply. 


He then secured employment in 


degrees he came to cook all her favorite | a Bowery restaurant, where on the third 


dishes as well as she herself did. 


| day he was brutally beaten by a waiter 


Once or twice she let him cook by | whom he detected robbing the owner. 


himself, when he surprised her by the 
tastiness of his finished work. After 
that, when she had what she considered 
leisure, she would teach him all the 
secrets of old German country cooking 
as she had learned it in her youth, of 
fashionable Berlin cooking where she 


had been a cook some eight years before | upon the boy. 


marrying and coming to this country. 


Jamsey made wonderful progress and| cleaned up the rooms. 


He was a plucky boy and was not 
disheartened. [It was very hard how- 
ever, and it became doubly hard when 
Mrs. Mueller one morning could not 
get up, and the doctor said she would 
have to remain in bed for many weeks. 





|morning and made the breakfast and 
He then ar- 


Jamsey said: ‘I start out to-morrow | 
Frau Mueller, but you are too old to| 


He took the large spoon that wasin it 
and stirred it. The stirring gave a fin-| 
ish to the mixture, which made it very | 
attractive to the eye. 


’T is time for her white frock, in spite of the | 
cold. 


It was of a rich| The woodpecker plumes. in the orchard, his | 


green, with a wonderful perfume and a) crest ; ae | 
smooth, velvety exterior that was very | And there is a bluebird this ateate! ‘one 
es alt pian dear! 
appetizing. The chef raised the Spoon | Wake up, little blossoms! “tis time to be 
and tasted it, smacked his lips and dressed. 
said: Hurry up now, my pretties! the Spring is 
here! 


‘«My son, that is the best sauce [ have| 
tasted in ten years. You can put on| 
your cap and apron and go to work | ——— — = 
now, and I am very glad to get so prom- | 
ising an assistantin my kiichen.” THE HOME CORNER. 

The sauce has been made many hun-| tae = 
dred times in that restaurant since then | 
and is as popular as ever. 


—Christian Register. 
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Jamsey has risen to be the second in | FREE PA rs fi acer 
i x By special arrangements with the 
command and is looked up to by all the GLOVE FITTING PATTERN CO,, we are able 
other employees of the house, and Frau | to supply our readers with the Basar Glove Fitting 
9 > ivi | Patterns at very low cost. It is acknowledged by 
Mueller has left Rivington street and | oun eae very dose aatteens ape tem shehnel 
presides over a very pretty flat near moet econcentenl and most reliable patterns pub- 
Centr ark sre J sey x ig | lished. Full directions accompany each pattern, 
ental Park, where —s makes his and our lady readers have been Invariably pleased 
home.—Ex. with them in the past. The coupon below must 
accompany each order, otherwise the pattern will 
| cost the full price. 





Frances Willard’s Counsel to Girls 


one #wewmwemnaene eee ee eee 8 
* 


»MASS. FLOUGHMAN COUPON. * 
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Miss Willard was constantly impress- 
ing it upon her hearers and readers that 
every woman, rich or poor, married or 


« Cut this out, fill in your name, address, num * 
ber and size of pattern desired, and mail itto » 


7 

’ : marri THE HOME CORNER, MASS. PLOUGHMAN,* 
unmarried, should cultivate individual-| * BOSTON, MASS. * 
ity and independence. One of the most) * 
characteristic chapters in her breezy, | * 


ee eee ee ee eee 


* 


* 
helpful book for girls, How to Win, is) * Name ..----.--eee-eseceseceseceeeceseeeeereeny 
the one in which she urges every young | * * 
reader to cultivate a specialty. ‘“By/|« . 
this means,” she writes, ‘‘you will get) « eo “* 
into your cranium, in place of aimless | + * 
reverie, a resoluteaim.” And she goes|* yo, of Pattern........ “i 
on to say: ee * 

This is where your brother has had|*+ gs. ................. _* 
his chief intellectual advantage over | + ; Ne pe Oe ° 
you. Quicker of wit than he, far less} » : * 
unwieldy in yonr mental processes, |, manner ; * 


ee @ e268 € ee ee 2 2 ee @ eB 


swifter in jadgment, and every whit as| * * 
accurate, you still have felt when meas- 
uring intellectual swords with him that 
yours was in your left hand, that his 
| was in his right; and you have felt this 
chiefly as I believe, because from the 
dawn of thoughtin his sturdy young 
brain he has been taught that he must 
/have a definite aim in lifeif he ever 
meant to swell the ranks of the some- 
_ bodies upon this planet, while you have 
| been just as sedulously taught that the 
| handsome prince might whirl past your 
' door ‘* ’most any day,” lift you to a seat 
beside him in his golden chariot, and 
carry you off to his castle in Spain. 
And of course you dream about all | 
this, why shouldn’t you? Who 
wouldn’t? But, my dear girls, dream- 
ingis the poorest of all grindstones on 
which tosharpen one’s wits. And to. 
my thinking the rust of woman’s intel- | 
lect, the canker of her heart, the ‘worm 
i’the bud” of her noblest possibilities has | 
been this aimless reverie; this rambling 
of thoughts; this vagueness, which | 
when it is finished is vacuity. Let us turn | 
our gaze inward, those of us who are; 
not thorougbgoing workers with brain | 
orhand. What do we find? A mild} . “ 
chaos, a glimmering nebula of fancies, | 1285—Ladies' Home Gown. 
an insipid brain soup, where a few) 
lumps of thought swim ina watery; No woman of refinement can afford | 
|gravy of dreams, and, as nothing can /|to be without a comfortable and taste- 
‘come of nothing, what wonder if no | fal home gown. The model given com- 
|brilliancy of achievement promises to | bines all essentials and is equally suited 
flood our future with its light? Few)|tv wool stuffs for the present season | 
women, growing up under the present! and to washable fabrics for summer 
order of things, can claim complete ex-| wear. As illustrated, the material takes | 
‘emption from the grave intellectual in-| a medium place and is China silk in a 
firmity. |soft shade of blue with trimmings of, 
Somehow one falls so readily into a cream-colored lace. The tull fronts are 
sort of mental indolence; one’s thoughts | arranged over a fitted lining with single 
|flow onward ina pleasant, gurgling in place of double bust darts, and which 
|stream, a sort of intellectual !ullaby,| reaches a point slightly below the 
coming no-whence, going no-whither. | waist. The yoke of lace is faced on to 
Only one thing can help you if you are! the back, but made separate at the front | 
in this extremity, and that is what your | as the left side is hooked over invisibly 
| brothers have—the snag of a fixed pur-|iuto place. The gown proper consists 
| pose in this stream ofthought. Around | of a full back and front joined by side- | 
it will soon cluster the dormant ideas,| back gores; the fitting being accom-| 








the idle stream of my life was the pur-|in a Watteau-like plait at centre of| 
pose, lodged there by my life’s best yoke, falls in graceful folds to the floor. 


at thirteen, as Mrs. Mueller fondly ad-| ranged medicines and a cold luncheon | friend, my mother, to have an education. | The fulness of the fronts is collected in 
mitted, was almost as good, if not very | on thetable along side of the bed and 


much better, than herself. The old 
lady had not neglected Jamsey’s educa- 
tion. He had gone to the public school 
and had made fair progress. He had 
learned German from Mrs. Mueller and 
her husband and picked up a capital 
smattering of French from Monsieur 
Bonhomme, the poor little cobbler in 
the basement of the tenement. 

About this time Jamsey heard of the 
cooking school. It was conducted by 


then went up into the street to look for 
employment. An entire month passed, 
and then, inspired by a happy thought 
he presented himself one morning be- 
fore the proprietor of one of the great 
restaurants of the city. 

The proprietor said: ‘I’m afraid 
you’re too young, my son, but you 
might go down stairs and see the head 
chef. He attends to that part of the 
business.” Jamsey was encouraged by 


Then, later on Charlotte Bronte’s Shir- 


| ley was a tremendous snay in the stream 
to me. Around that brave and stead- 
| fast character clustered a thousand new 
|resolves. I was never quite so steeped 
‘inreveries again, though my tempta- 
tions were unusual, my **Forest Home”’ 
by a Wisconsin river offering few re- 
minders to my girlish thought of the 
wide, wide world and its sorened of 
workers. 


gathers and stitched to the lower edge 
of the yoke, the closing being effected | 
at the left side beneath a jabot like fall | 
of lace which completes the frill that fin- | 
ishes the lower edge of the square yoke. 
The sleeves are snug-fitting to the el-| 
bow but mousquetaire above and are) 
finished by small puffs at the shoulders | 
which support the epaule'tes formed by | 
second frills of lace placed beneath | 
those that edge the yoke. A collar of 





you pass, /ened with gilt buttons. 


some charitable ladies who lived uptown | the manner if not the matter of the 


The next jog that I got was from the 
intellectual attrition of a gifted and 


ribbon finishes the neck and a sash, | 


Blue, brown 
and tan ere the favorite colors, and 
they are always becoming, because the 
collar relieves any sombre appearance | 
the cloth might give. 

The sailor and Alpine hat are to be 
the smart styles for every-day wear. 
For smart occasions the fancy straws | 
trimmed with flower-gardens of flowers | 
are in fashion. The coloring on the! 
hats is particularly charming; the) 
black ha s are the finest, softest straw, 
are almost flat in shape, and the crown 
is completely covered with the flowers. 
Wild flowers, poppies and corn flowers 
jare all greatly in use; while for the 
Leghorns and white straws the roses 
j}and the dai-ies are preferred. All the 
/hais are a good size, and there is not 
|so much eccentricity displayed in the 
shapes as was the case last year. In- 
| deed, it would seem as though a great 
| effort were made to have the girls look 
/as youthful and girlish in their dress as 
possible. 


It is in sleeves and skirts that fash- 


ion’s arbiters have decreed the most 
decided change since last season, 
says an exchange. Both have con- 
siderasly diminished in size, and, 


while the sleeve has discarded much of 
the trimmed effects so much in vogue 
last year, the trimming on this season’s 
skirts is allowed to run riot, a3 opposed 
to the almost invariable plain model of 
the spring and summer of °97 

The names of the new shapes in skirts 
are the ‘‘dip,” chose that are long and 
slightly trailing in the back ; the ++Span- 
ish flounce,’”’ the one that has a flounce 
| graduating from the front to the back; 
the ‘‘two-piece circular,” this has a bias 
seam down the front and back; the 
‘*three-pieco skirt,” with gored front 
and circular and sides and back; and 
the ‘‘four-gored,” straight-backed skirt. 
Only a master hand should attempt a 
circular skirt, because it is very difficult | 
to make them hang well. They should | 
be cut crosswise of very wide material, 
with the selvedge at the waist and the 
hem to keep them from hanging un-| 


| evenly at the bottom. 


The average width of the gored skirts | 
is four yards and a half at the foot. 


The front is very narrow, with all the 


fullness massed in the back. It is so 
shaped as to have no fullness at the top 
on the front and sides and very little at 
the back. 

One of the most striking new depart- 
ures in spring skirts is developed in 
striped materials. These are cut after 
the two-piece model mentioned above, 
with the bias angles pointing downward 
in chevron fashion. A variation of this 
idea ix to have a smal! apron-shaped bip 
yoke of plain material to match the 
groundwork of the stripe, with the cir- 
cular lower welted on. This is only 
becoming to tall, slender women. 

Skirts with pointed or tunic-shaped 
overskirts, either real or simulated, are 
in high favor. The overskirt of these 
matches the bodice in material, while 
foundation or under part is a contrast. 

A trimming for cloth skirts for dressy 
wear consists of graduated ruffles of 
different widths, set on at intervals from 
the hem to the knees. 

Ribbon ruffles are largely made use of 
on the skirts of both thick and thin 
gowns. 

For the jackets, the three-quarter fly 
front, the Eton jacket, the close-fittiny 
bodice, the box coat and the Russian 
bivuse are the most popular. The two 
first are decidedly preferable to the last. 

The latest Russian blouse has a 
emoothly-fitting back, no basque or 
skirted piece, is very closely belted and 
pouched very slightly in the front. 

The close-fltting bodice, with habit 
back, is best adapted to the shorr- 
wuisted full figure of the stout woman 


The new burden acted as a stimulant | hopes and possibilities that have thus! plished by shoulder seams and under- | or one who posesses an absolutely tault- 
He was up early in the |tar floated at random. The first one in| arm gores. The back, which is arranged | less figure. The less severe three-quar er 


fly front or cutaway, with vest, are bei- 
ter adapted to the ordinary figure. 

All the jackets are conspicuously 
short, falling only a few inches below 
the waistline. The new fly front gives 
a better curve to the figure than the 
old one on account of the shaping of the 
one dart in the front. 

Short cutaways, with one or three 
buttons in front and a coat back are ex- 
ceedingly swagger. With these are! 
worn fancy vests in small silk brocade | 
effects, which are very rich and hand- 
some. 

Sleeves in the very latest, extreme | 


FIBROID TUMOR CONQUERED. 





Expelled by Lydia H. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound—Stron, «. ate. 


ment from Mrs. B. A. Lombard. 





One of the greatest triumphs of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable (Co, 


the conquering of woman’s dread enemy, Fibroid Tumor. 


The growth of these tumors is sosly 


that frequently their presence 





pected until they are far 
advanced. 

So-called ‘‘ wandering 
pains” may come fromits 
early stages, or the pres- 
ence of danger may be 
made manifest by ex- 
cessive menstruation ac- 
companied by unusual 
pain extending from the 
ovaries down the groin 
and thighs. 

Ifyou have mysterious 
pains, if there are indica- 
tions of inflammation or 
displacement, don’t wait 
for time to confirm your 
fears and go through 











the horrors of a hospital 








operation; secure Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound right a 


begin its use. 

Mrs. Pinkham, of Lynn, Mass., will gi 
will write her about yourself. Your let 
need have no hesitation about being pe 


ve you her advice free of all char 
ter will be seen by women o: 
srfectly frank. 


Read what Mrs. B. A. LomBarp, Box 71, Westdale, Mass., says: 


**T have reason to think that I would n 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. It 


ot be here now if it had not} 
cured me ofa fibroid tumor in; 


Doctors could do nothing for me, and they could not cure me at th 


will tell you about it. 


I had been in my usual health, but had y 


hard. Whenmy monthly period came on I flowed very badly. Thi 


me medicine, but itdid meno good. He 
and he must find the cause of my trou 


> said the flow must be stop) 
ble. Upon examination he 


wasa fibroid tumor in my womb, and gave me treatment without 


whatever. About that time 2 lady ca 


lled on me and recommen 


Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound; said she owed her life to it. | 


try it, and did. 
continued taking the Compound for s« 
amination again, and found everything 
and that dull ache was gone.” 


Soon after the flow became more natural and re 


yme time. Then the doct: . 
all right. The tumor had pa iWay 





Quincy Mutual! 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPORATED IN 1851. 


COMMENCED BUSINESS (IN 188) 
CHAs. A. HOWLAND WILLIAM H. Fay, 


President Secretary 





CASH FUND APRIL 1, 189s, 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 


$360 154.6 
AMOUNT AT RISK, 834,070 586.0 
Losses paid in 1897 $43 125.4€ 


Dividends paid in 1897, $70 897.29 


GAIN IN SURPLUS IN 1897. $22.984.1¢ 


$618,375.75 | 
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Cook Book, 


By Fannie Merritt } 


Principal Boston Cooking 


Will be sent to any of our « 
on receipt of 


—— $1.50. 


Regular Price $2.0¢ 


Packed full of everything a } 
either young er old, wishes to k 








FREE COUPON. 


Cut this out and mail it to the office of the Massachusetts Plouchma: 
giving name and address, for one package of 


INODOROUS CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD 
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grance is increased and t 


and of a rich, deep color. 


Enclose ten cents in cash or postage stamps ‘ pay for costs, to the 


Mass. Ploughman,- - 


Your plants will blossom more full and remain longer in flower. 


R 50 PLANTS. 


The fr» 
he leaves are much larger 


- Boston, Mass. 
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The ARLINGTON SWIVEL PLOW 







They 
are made 
in two 


with Coulter, Jointer and Ground Wheel. 


This is the ideal plow for plowing side hill lands 
plowing back and forth without lands. Th 


or for 
+ plow 
is equipped with a specially - 
structed moldboard that makes it 
work equally as well as the 1 


sod plow. The reversible jointer is a 
sizes with = special new feature of great valu You 
wheel and coulter, we} will see how it operates by lookir 


. i, 
and two sizes, 
wheei, coulter 
and jointer 


—— 








above cut. Send forcatalogue, p: 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO. 
Box 117 Chicopee Falls, Mas: 





somewhat wider but of the same sort,| models show no fullness— they are just | 







Large New Map 





map, 14 by 22 inches. 
Klondike count 
and the routes by which they 
each country accompanies the 


The 


THE PEOPLE'S ATLAS contains over 
Pages, each page 11 by 14 inches. 





HANDSOME MAPS.—The hand- 
some Maps of all the States and 
Territories in the Union are large, 
full page, with a number of doubdle- 
page maps to represent the most im- 
portant states of our own country. 
All Countries on the Face of the 
Earth are shown. Rivers aad 
Lakes, the Large Cities of the 
World, the Railroads, Towns and 
Villages of the United States are 
accurately located. 


SPLENDID PICTURES embellish 
nearly every page of the reading 
matter, and faithfully depict 
scenes in almost every part of the 
world. It contains a vast amount 
of historical, physical, educa- 
tional, political and statistical 
matters, compriins a Genera! De- 
scription of the World. 


BACH STATE.—This Atlas gives 
about each State the Population 
for the Past 50 Years, istory, 
Miles of Railroad, Soil, Climate, 
Productions, Industries, Educa- 
tional and Religious interests, 
Interest Laws, Etc., Etc. 


THE UNITED STATES. — This 

Atlas gre the Popular and Elec- 

otes for President in the 

years 1892 and 1896, by States. 
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KLONDIKE—ALASKA—CUBA 


To all who order the People’s Atlas of us now w 
free maps of Cuba and Alaska, newly engraved from th 
governmental surveys and official information. 


and other great gold-jields in that far-of 


OVER 200 MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


D It giv es the Population of each State and Te! 
tory, of All Counties of the United States, of American Cities, by Last U.S. C 


i nae 


Miniature Cut of Atlas. Actual Size, 11 by 14 Inches. 


s of 


FREE 


Size of each 
Alaska map accurately locates th 


are reached. 
maps. 


A brief history 
See our offer below: 


200 large Maps and Illustrations, a 








and was held one evening a week. 

He obtained Mrs. Mueller’s consent 
and applied for admission. He was a 
pretty boy; although poor, was as clean 
and neat as if he had been a millionaire’s 


son. Although older than the other | what is it?” 


children, he was admitted to the class. 


speech and went to the great kitchen 


scholarly woman who asked me often to 








beneath the dining hall. The chef had 





| 


just come in, a handsome, black-mus- | 
tached, rosy-cheeked Alsatian, who} 
looked at the boy and said: ‘Well, | 


Jamsey said: ‘‘1’d like to be a cook | 


Betore the first lesson was over the| here, sir.” 


teacher tound in amazement that in 


many respects the boy knew more of| 


cooking than she did. 
months had pas ed, she said to him one 
day: 


‘«Jamsey, you had better goto ahigher | most men, sir. 


echoo!.” 
Jamsey knew of none. 
‘«Didn’t his friends know ?” 
Jamsey had no friend. 
The teacher thought herself and gave | 


After three 


Thechief smiled and said in his own 
language: ‘What a dear liitie fellow,” | 
then in English, ‘‘Can you cook ?” 

Happily for Jamsey he responded in 
French, ‘‘ithink I can cook as well a- 


I’d like to have you 


| try me.” 


| interest. 
| guage.” 


His native tongue aroused the chef’. | 
He said, ‘You speak my lan- | 


| 


‘*Yes,” said Jamsey, “I speak some 


him a letter to an eminent teacher of | French.” 
} 


cookery uptown. He was very well) 


‘*Do you speak German?” asked the | 


received when he presented the letter, | chef. | 


but he was broken-hearted when told 


““Yes,” said Jamsey. 


passes from the yoke at the centre-back 








“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome as it is Delicious. ’ 


WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 


«BREAKFAST COCOA 


“* Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 
classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 


— Medical and Surgical Journa!, 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Trade-Mark on Every Package. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 
Established | 780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


TRADE-MARK. 





| like a man’s coat sleeve. This extreme 
'has not been generally accepted; the 
| usual kind have a slight fullness at the 
|top, which is plaited, not gathered, into | 
the armhole. | 
Modistes are trying all sorts of ex-| 
_periments in shoulder drapery to do! 
}away with the unbecoming effect of un- 
| compromising, snug-fitting sleeve from 
| wrist to shoulder. 
The small puff or epaulette, or small 
loops and bow, are the reluctant com- 
promises Dame Fashion accords for | 
modifying her tight fitting sleeves. 
| It is whispered that the too-slender- 
‘armed woman supplies the deficiences | 
(of nature by a little judicious use of| 
|padding. The sleeve models of the 
‘present time are especially trying to| 
her. 
Transverse stripes of lace or embrvid 
ery inserting is a favorite model for 


| sleeves of gowns of thin material. 


f All the Presidents, A ricultural Productions, Mineral Products, Homestead 
Laws and Civil Service Rules, Statistics of Immigration, Public Debt for the 
Past 100 Years, Gold and Silver Statistics, Postal Information, and Other Infor- 
mation that should be in every Home, Store, Office and School-room. 
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The Massachusetts Ploughman, one year, 

The Woman’s Home Companion, one year, 

The People’s Atlas, with new maps of Cub: 
and Alaska, 


All for $2.50. 


This offer is unrivalled..- 
Address: 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 178 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS 
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oUR HOMES. 


RRRRRRRRRRA ASS 
ELIAKIM. 
yan, my friend, and 50 
ergyman, it really seems 
football match, as IT am 


the game, and that 


\ s in 


there—I see they’ve 


fack 'e. 
posite and bear the first 

y pursues the sport with 

sa half against Ellakim. 


he’s studying to be 
he ismeek and slow 


t iKiT 


futher 


humble-minded piety, 


id Adam under excellent 
t rises when he has to tear 
y serious youths effeminate 


their distance through my 


stout back comes charging 


at body isto spirit but as 


itcheer for that Eliakim 
»and hurls him off and 


ra yas, 


« of pride 


but yet they say 
ference as Eliakim ean do. 


yut yet, when things 


the ball to is my son Eliakim! 


lown?’ They’re lining 
irds from our goal, 
minute’s play before the 
st : 
we've got the ball, you say? 


end Eliakim—yes, bless him, 


he'll strike them as he tackles 


ike his play between the center 
| 

urd 

ter and thatguard are sound in 
tht, 

inshorn Samsons, they'd not 


anliil 


f course—but now’s the time 
face the worst, 
backs to meet him, 
et him by, 
lve—don’t try to trip 
1 first 
«man your shoulder, quick, and 
hip and thigh! 
e's past—now, dothe same for 
ve ry one. 
ind every bit that’s in your legs, 


tho the 


go into 


» behind you and your chance 
‘ “iin 
old father’s sake, my Eliakim! 


in front of him 
round 
t ait. 


re iD 


they’re 


but it is all that he 


ist—and still he goes—he’s 
nthe ground. 

vagh to hold him, and the lad 
e's plowing on right through 
<t pa ’ 

carrying half their team 

Hahet! Hahet! 
rough him! 
her up for 


We have won, 


‘0 and my son 


New York Sun. 





RECONCILIATION, 


Harlow was in the kitchen 
The cake was small and 


int. 


with thick white frosting and an 


t 
a 


her 9 

pene d 
linost 
Deth 


ny pink candies in the centre. 
ned a strange incongruity be- 
thin angular old woman and 
le cake, but she was notat all 
ff it. She eyed her work 
satisfaction. 
th will be real tickled with 
said. “| guess she don’t see 
e that at Fannie’s; Fannie 
vor hand at co »*king.”’ 
ike in the closet and then 
the window with her knit- 
now and then she glanced 
‘‘| should think she’d be 
ne,” she said, restlessly. 
she saw something red 
md. Sue threw aside her 
{halt rose: then she picked it 
if began Knitting very fast, 
never turned her head, 
movement 


every 


| 
} 


| tion. 


“‘Oh—she’s got on a new dress!” sha 
exclaimed. 


Aunt Rebecca beamed with satisfac- 


“I thought you’d lice it,” she 
said. 


Elizabeth clambered down and put 
the chair and tiewspaper in their places, 


| then she drew a low stool close to Aunt 
Rebecca and sat down their with Ara- 


|cheek and black eyes, 


~ the center, sir, he always | 


bella May inher arms. Arabella May 
was a rag doll with wonderful pink 
and she was 
dressed now in ab ue dress, trinimed 
with black velvet like E‘izabeth’s own. 
Elizabeth looked down at her in sober 
content. 

**I guess you don’t have anything like 
that at Fannie’s,” said Aunt Rebaccs. 

‘‘No’m,” answered Elizabeth — «I 
means yes’m! I’ve lot of dolls but not 
like Arabella May.” 

Aunt Rebecca looked 
‘What kind of dolls?” she asked. 

“Oh, wax and china, with real hair 
and silk dresses,” answered Elizabeth, 
rocking gently back and forth with 
Arabella May. 

Aunt Rebecca looked out the window ; 
when she spoke there was an odd quiver 
in her voice. ‘I guess you must miss 
them when you come here,” she said. 

Elizabeth looked up. Oh, I do,” she 
said earnestly, ‘1 mean I can’t bear to 


| think of them lying there two weeks 


of the red} 


er eyes felt almost blinded with | 


it seemed as if the stockings 
knitting were red instead of 


tn danced up the path, the/ provement. 


without anybody to take care of them. 
But I love Arabella May the best of all; 
she’s the most comfortable doll I ever 
saw.” 

Aunt Rebecca brightened up. 
most time to get supper,’ she said, ‘‘do 
you want to come and help?” 


‘*Yes’m, I'd love to,” answered Eliza- | 


beth. She put Arabella May carefully 
in one corner of the lounge and then 
followed her aunt into the next room. 
‘Can I have the rose cup and plate?” 
she asked. 

‘Yes, and a rose something else,’ 
beamed Aunt Rebecca, ‘‘look in the cake 
box, Elizabeth.” 

Elizabeth ran aud peeped into the 


box. ‘Oh! she cried, “‘why Aunt Re-| that cake and let you take it to school; | to the door; her face was troubled and | seemed to think it wasn’t proper to have 
becca, it’s the very loveliest cake I ever then the girls can have more than a, axious, 


saw.” 


‘You can put iton the table, Eliza- 
beth, and we’ll have some tonight.” 

Elizabeth set the cake carefully in the 
centre of the table, while Aunt Rebecca 
brought out tiny biscuits and cup-cus- 
tards and jelly. Elizabeth smiled across 
the table at Aunt Rebecca. 

‘Things always taste so good here,” 
she said. ‘I guess it’s because you 
make them yourself, isn’t it, Aunt Re- 
becca?” 


disturbed, 


was a queer look on her face and she 
swallowed very hard once or twice. 
Aunt Rebecca twitched her knitting 
nervously. : 

‘*Elizabeth,” she said, ‘I guess you 
needn’t go to school tomorrow. I’m 
thinking some of taking you to the city 
and getting you a spring jacket to wear 
instead of that brown cloak.” 
| Elizabeth’s face was bright again as 
| she looked up. 

‘«Aunt Fannie was going to get me a 
jacket when I went back there, and I 
don’t believe 1 mind the cloak, Aunt 
Rebecca.” 

‘I don’t like Fannie’s taste,’ re- 
turned Aunt Rebecca, grimly. ‘‘I guess 
I can get you a jacket as well as 
Fannie.” 

Elizabeth sat still and though. It 
was a strange position for a child to be 
in—living two separate lives in two 
different homes, in each of which she 
was almost idolized. Neither aunt 
would allow her to wear or have any- 
thing given by the other. She spent 
|two weeks at a time with each one. 
|/Aunt Fannie was a widow and well 
‘off; Aunt Rebecca lived alone on the 
old home place, and nobody, least of all 
|her sister, guessed how she deprived 
herself of everything in order to make 
Elizabeth happy during the visits with 
|her. Perhaps it was the influence of 
the old home her mother had told about 
|—perhaps it was her unconscious recog- 
|nition of the fact that she was every- 
|thing that life held to Aunt Rebecca, 


| 





“It’s| but certainly Elizabeth loved the old| 


| home and older aunt the better, in spite 
|of having to wear such queer clothes 
there that the girls at school laughed at 
her! She might nave been spoiled bat 
/that her tender little heart loved each 
aunt so well that her happiness was 
always shadowed by the separation 
from one or the other. 

‘And there’s suthin’ else, too,” said 
Aunt Rebecca, breaking the silence. 

Elizabeth looked up. 

‘‘T guess I'll make another loaf of 


bite.” 

‘“‘Take a whole 
grasped Elizabeth. 
| Yes,” nodded Aunt Rebecca. 
| guess they’! like it, won’t they?” 


loaf to school!” 


ss] 


we made up? We both love Elizabeth, 
and it must be lonely for you here 
alone. I’ve got money enough for all 
of us. I thought I’d come and ask you. 
It’s Easter time, too, and it seemed sort 
o’ fittin’’—she broke off falteringly as 
Rebecca looked up fiercely. 

‘«When I ask you for money it’s time 
enough to offer it,” she said. ‘I guess 
Ican make oat for Elizabeth and me 
both. I shall have ber a month after 
she gets well. You never seemed to 
think of Easter before; I don’t see why 
you should made so much of it now, all 
of a sudden.” 

The pleading look died from Fannie’s 
face, leaving it set into a stern likeness 
of Rebecca’s; without another word 
she turned and went out into the dark- 
ness. 

For a few minutes Rebecca sat as if 
stunned. Then she rose, and gathering 
up all the things she had cooked for 
Elizabeth, put them hurriedly into a 
basket. She had eaten no supper, but 
she never thought of that; she carried 
the food to a poor family in the village. 
When she came back she was so faint 
she could hardly walk, but she only ate 
a couple of crackers and then went up- 
stairs. 

The next two days were terrible ones 
to her. She covered the lilies, but 
every hour they grew sweeter and no 
wrappings could smother that haunting 
fragrance. She grew worn and haggard 
with the struggle; at last on Sunday 
she could hold out no longer. She 
went to church as usual; there were 
lilies there, but none so beautiful as 
Elizabeth’s; she noticed it with pride-— 
the lilies had a sting for her no more. 
In the afternoon she went carefully 
through the house, shutting every 
room. Then she started out. In each 
arm she carried an Easter lily; the bur- 
den was a heavy one, but she scarcely 
| seemed to feel it as she stepped lightly 
along; she did not falter even when she 
opened her sister’s gate for the first 
| time in her life. Fannie herself came 














At first she stared incredu-| your mother come visiting. 


though, he grew real cross because Roy 
was trying to tease away a stamp that 
Uncle Will had given him; and he drew 
himseif up as straight as he could, and 
said to Roy, in a deep, growly voice: 
‘‘T have made up my mind. Ihave been 
too good to this family. 
for every one of you. Now I am going 
to be cross and stingy and mean.” The 
fanny part of it was that Roy hushed 
rightup. I heard mamma telling grand- 
ma about it afterward; and she said she 
thought Stanley must have been listen- 
ing when she read the story in ‘Pratt 
Portraits” of the girl who always stood 
everything, and never got any thanks 
for it. 

Another funny thing happened the 
other day when Roy’s friend Harold had 
been here. After he and Roy had gone 
out, mother said, in a still voice, as if 
she were talking to herself, ‘What a 
handsome fellow that Harold Porter is!” 
Stanley spoke right up, as if she were 
talking to him, and said’ ‘Yes; but 
you havn’t the least idea how perfectly 
lovely he is in your best clothes !”” Mother 
looked horrified for a minute; and then 
she said, ‘‘Now, Stanley, do you mean 
that Harold Porter has been dressing up 
in my best dresses?” ‘Oh, yes, mam- 
ma!” sung out Stanley, just as if mother 
would be so delighted to know it; ‘‘and 
your brown velvet is the most becoming | 
to him of all.” But I must say I think 
that served Roy just right. 

Stapley doesn’t go to kindergarten 
any more, but to the boys’ school, where 
Roy goes; and of course he feels very 
grand about it. The other day mamma | 
thought she would visit the school, just | 
as she always does every now and then. | 
They have a new teacher for the little | 
ones there; and she doesn’t know 
mother, but thought mother was one of | 
the Hillside teachers come a-visiting, as | 
they do quite often. 
ip, Stanley never looked at her, nor 
showed in any way that he knew wh») 
she was. Mother smiled at him once; 
but he never smiled back, because he | 





When mother wen: | 


He said! 


lously at ber sister and then drew her, the other mothers didn’t. | 


eagerly in. 


Pretty soon the teacher called him up | 


| «Oh! I’m so glad to see you,” she} to read that story about the little chisk- | 


said. ‘Elizabeth’s been crying for the 
| lilies—she’s sick and half cross, you 


{ 


| 


en, whose mother told it not to go out 
of the yard; and it did, and the hawk | 


“Qh, Aunt Rebecca,” cried Eliza-| know—and I didn’t know what to do. | carried it off. She let Stanley read the 


beth, ‘I 
to? 


lovely ! 


The next day Aunt Rebecca took | 


couldn’t.” 


never heard of anything so/I tried real hard to get her some, but I| whole of it. 


Rebbecca stood stifly in the little hall,| any more, for any of us. 


I have heard him read it! 
once since; but now he will not read it 
He read that 


Elizabeth to the city and bought her a,her worn face looking determinedly | part where the chicken says, ‘‘I love to} 


gray jacket and hat. 
As they came out of the store Eliza- 


from between the lillies. 
| 


‘‘Wait a minute, Fannie,’ she said. | as if he really did love it. 


make track in the nice, soft dust,” just 
And so he| 


«Fannie never was no hand at cook-| beth caught hold of her aunt’s hand./| Fannie was leading the way upstairs; | does. And, when it came to the end, 


” 


ing,” answered Aunt Rebecca. 

Elizabeth's bright face clouded a little. 
‘‘T guess Aunt Fannie’ll be lonesome to- 
night,” she said. 

Aunt Rebecca set her lips firmly and 
did not answer. Ina minute or two 
Elizabeth’s thought had gone back to 
the cake and Arabella May and she 
was chatting merrily. 

The next morning Elizabeth came 
down stairs in the blue dress with an 
old brown cloak over her arm. ‘Aunt 
Rebecca”—she said hesitatingly. 

‘*What say?” 

«‘Couldn’t I—would it make any dif- 
ference if | wore my red cloak? Id 
wear this dress, you know. The cloak 
is so—so different from the other girls.” 

Aunt Rebecca looked up sharply. ‘‘I 
don’t see what’s the matter with the 
cloak,” she said. ‘I’d have been glad 
enough to have one like it when I was 
your age! But if you don’t care enough 
for we” — 

‘Oh! I do, I do,” cried Elizabeth, 
running and putting her arms around 
her aunt’s neck. ‘‘I’m real sorry, Aunt 
Rebecca. I don’t muci—t truly 
don’t! I aidn’t mean to mike you feel 


bad.’”’ 


care 


“There, there, chill, it’s all right. 
in going to put up your lunch now. 
You can have cake and cookies both.” 

Elizabeth put on the old brown cloak 


aud hat and took the basket. Aunt Re- 
becca looked after her as the little figure 
went slowly down the path. The cloak 
had been made out of an old one of her 
own. The material was good, but un- 
suitable for a child, and the village 
dressmaker was hardly an expert at 
cloak-making. As Elizabeth trailed 
slowly along, the brown cloak almost 
dragging on the ground, even Aunt Re- 
becca’s unwilling eyes had to acknowl- 


‘edge that the change was not an im- 


ibove the red cloak breaking | 


y smiles. 


When she opened | 


she stopped for a minute on| 
shold and then with a qnick| 


ver to her aunt, putting both 
nd her neck and pressing her 


face against the old wrinkled 


nt Rebecca!” she cried. 
Elizabeth, how you do 
‘said Aunt Rebecca. 
rs and take off your things 


me, 


| five years. 


‘There, | 


come back and act a3 you’d| 
She tried to speak sternly, | 


tempt was afailure and both 
ind Aunt Rebecca knew it. 
h kissed her again and then 
stairs to her room. On the bed 
‘ merino; it was cut in an old- 
way and trimmed with rows 
Ww black velvet. 


the closet. 


Elizabeth | 
\ little sober as she took off her} Rebecca. 
red dress and cloak and hung! 
She parted her hair | tentedly. 
ddle and braided it and tied it| 


| 


She turned quickly away, 
as if the sight hurt her. 

She did the morning work and made 
some turnovers for Elizabeth; then she 
went up-stairs and took from a corner 
of the bureau drawer a little roll of 
bills. She had been saving them for 
the new dress she had been wanting for 
She counted the bills, 
touching each one linzeringly ; then she 
put them buck and went resolutely 
down stairs. ‘I guess now you’ve 
waited so long it won’t hurt you to wait 
another year, Rebecca Harlow,” she 
said to herself. ‘‘The idea, a3 old as 
you be, of fussing over a new dress!” 

The day seemed long until Elizabeth 
came home at half-past three. Elizabeth 
hung up her cloak and hat and then ran 
for Arabella May and cuddled down in 
her favorite seat. 

‘‘How did school go?” asked Aunt 


“All right,” said Elizabeth, con- 
‘*Wasn’t it funny, Aunt Re- 
becca—the girls almost didn’t know me 


ow black ribbons; then she| with my hair and—dress this way? 


the blue dress. One would) Then Lulu Robbins said, ‘Oh, you’re | old life. 


have thought her the same 
t seemed as if the blue dress 


ers, 


All the quick 


- and into the sitting-room. 


‘ ’ 
| 


‘kebecca looked at her approv- 
‘There,” she said, ‘that’s 
| never see anything like 
Nannie rigs you up! ’Tisn’t 
my mind. Seems to me you 
ny real well, Elizabeth.” 
“m, [ am,” said Elizabeth, 
‘Can | go and get Ara- 
\unt Rebecca?” 
ndering how long ’twould 
“de ask for her. Of course 
'her—yvou know where she 
*\) placed a chair under the 
set and put a newspaper in 
‘he should not scratch it with 


Pe. then she climbed up and 
‘he closet door. Arabella May 
‘ambled into her arms. Elizy 


save a little ery of delight. 


idividaality of its own so much | 
' than the child’s as to quite over- | 
motions | bite of your cake and they thought it 


ie and she walked gravely down | 


at your other aunt’s again—you’ll have 
nice lunches now, I know.’ ” 

‘««Did she say that?” 

‘*Yes’m, and I gave each of them a 


was lovely. They think it’s funny 
’cause I have two homes and keep 
changing so. Aunt Rebecca, why don’t 
youand Aunt Fannie go to see each 
other?” 

A quick flush came into Aunt Re- 
becca’s thin face. ‘Little girls shouldn’t 
ask such questions,” she said. ‘‘It be- 
gan long ago—before you were born. 
You couldn’t understand.” 

““Yes’m,” said 
‘‘Aunt Rebecca did mamma know ?” 

‘*Know what?” 

‘«‘About you and Aunt Fannie. I most 
know she didn’t, because she told me 
before she died about this house and 
thought you both lived here. 

Aunt Rebecca moved uneasily. 


| more qaestions,” she said. 
‘©Yes’m,” answered Elizabeth obedi- 
jently. She sat quite still, but there 


Elizabeth, soberly. | 


“Just look at that window!” she 
cried. 
A florist’s was opposite and the | 


whole window was full of Easter lilies 
-—a wondertul maze of curved, silvery 
petals with starry golden hearts. They 


were early, for Easter was still a month | 
away—the middle of April, and it was | 


only the middle of March. 
Aunt Rebecca hesitated; she knew 


just how much was left in her purse. ‘I | 


guess I without tea,” she 
thought. 
makin’ me nervous lately.” 
' They went in. 
were too expensive. ‘‘But I can give 
you a smaller one that will bloom by 
Easter,” the clerk said. 

‘«Let me see it,” answered Aunt Re- 
becca. 

When they came out she carried a 
heavy pot in her arms, the tall, green 
stem of the lily swathed in tissue paper 
nodding above it. From that time Eliza- 
beth watered the lily every day. Just} 
before she left Aunt Rebecca the buds 
appeared; they caleulated and found 
that Elizabeth would come back the 
Thursday before Easter. 

‘¢So I shall be here to see them open,” 
she cried delightedly. 

The afternoon she left she put Ara- 
bella May back in the chimney-closet and 
watered her lily for the last time. Then 
she went upstairs and took off the blae 
dress and gray jacket and came down 
in red once more. 

‘*Good-bye, Aunt Rebecca,” she said. 
‘You won’t be quite so lonely, will 
you, because you’ll have the lily. And 
I'll be back to see it open, sure.” 

The next week seemed very long to 
Aunt Rebecca. She saw Elizabeth Sun- 
day, when the child ran ran over to her | 

|after church and asked about the lily, 
but that was all. The week after a new 
thought came to her. She went down 
to the city again and came back with | 
another lily. ‘‘Elizabeth will be so sur- | 
prised,” she said to herself, and the 
thought gave an exquisite pleasure to} 
her bare cold meals. When she saw | 
Elizabeth Sunday she could hardly keep 
from telling her. 

When Thursday came at last she was | 
busy cooking all the morning, and the | 
bare pantry shelves held more that one 
day than they had held for two weeks 
before. At three o’clock everything | 
was ready and she sat down by the 
window to watch for Elizabeth. But 
no Elizabeth came. She grew nervous 
and worried. Finally she tried to per- 

'suade herself that she had made a mis- 
take in the date, yet she could not bring | 
| herself to put away the rose cup and 
|saucer and clear the table, though the 
| sight of the food almost made her sick. 
| About dusk there came a knock at the 
‘door. She opened it and saw her sister 
‘Fannie. Fannie’s face was white and 
|}moved as she stood once more in the 
old doorway and looked back into her 
But Rebecca thought only of 


can go 


| the child. 

‘«Elizabeth !” she gasped. 
| Fannie put out her hand affectionate- 
_ly, all the old love stirring within her. 

“Don’t be worried,” she suid. ‘it 
isn’t dangerous—it’s only the measles, 
but of course she can’t come out for a 
couple of week.” 

Rebecca dropped into the nearest) 
chair, the tears running down her face. | 
She was entirely worn out by the strain | 
of the day and the keenness of her dis- 
appointment, yet at the moment it 
seemed as if she were conscious of noth- 
ing except the heavy, sweet odor of the 
Easter lilies; one had opened during 
the day. 

Fannie looked at her hesitatingly. 
She was much younger than Rebecca; 





seemed to her almost as much her 


| mother us her sister, and now she felt 
oT) 
'don’t want that you should ask any | 


once more the old love and difference. 
Until Fannie married Jacob Stevens 
i there had been but one will between 
them, and that was Rebecca’s. 
‘‘Rebecca,” she said, ‘‘ain’t it time 





‘‘l’ve kinder thought it was) 


The blooming lilies | 


| Mother 
all through their childhood Rebecca had | 





‘Pm sorry | spoke so the other night. 


s’pose it’s been my fault all along. 


going to stay and help nurse Elizabeth; nearly laughed 


she stopped and looked back. ‘‘Fannie, he read, ‘‘O little chicken, little chicken ! 
I| Why did you not mind your mother?” 
I’m|in such a reproachful tone that mother | 


right out; and the 


if you’ll let me, and then if you’ll both | teacher said she could never get tired of 


come to the old home”— 
Fannie ran down the stairs and threw 


hearing him read that. 
After a while the teacher gave them 


her arms impulsively around her sister.| what they call a ‘‘five-minute talk,” 


All the years between seemed to melt when they can ask questions, or when 
away and she was a girl again with her | she tells them a little story just to rest 


mother-sister Rebecca. 


them between the study and recitation 


‘QO Rebecca!” she half sobbed, ‘I’ve |periods. So she was talking away to 
missed you awfully, but I was too proud | them, and telling them abont a little 


‘to say so. I’m so glad you’ve come! 


lame boy who couldn’t go out, and yet, 


Do come right up—Elizabeth will be so; thought he had so much to make him 


happy.” 
Elizabeth was sitting up in bed, ex- 


speckled face looking out feverishly 
from the tumbled pillows. 

*O Aunt Rebecca!” she cried, ‘‘and 
oh my lilies, my lilies! 
see them so! And—why Aunt Rebec- 
ca, there’s two plants!” 

‘*Yes,” answered Aunt Rebecca, with 
a smile, ‘‘one from Aunt Fannie and 
one from me.” 

Elizabeth dropped back in the pillows 
with a long sigh of delight. She was 
too weak and tired to say more, but she 
lay there smiling contentedly. About 
twilight she fell asleep; her aunts were 


| 
| 


| cited by the sound of voices, her little all that, just as people do. 
| to be happy about. 


I did want to| 


sitting one on each side of the bed, and | 
they did not move for fear of disturbing | 


her. But they looked happily across at 
each other, and the lilies shone like 
stars out of the dask.—Mabel Nelson 
T.aurston in the Interior. 








APRIL. 


Desponding Nature holdeth fast 

Her little lifeless child, and low 

She shudders at the shroud of snow, 
And sobs along the frozen blast. 

But now, behold, the precious form, 
So closely gathered to her own, 
Bathed in the tears of price unknown, 
Hath tremor faint, and sweet and warm 
The fresh young fingers pulse to hers. 
’ Cis an awakening heart she hears— 
O matchless miracle of tears !— 

And all the infant April stirs. 


—Transcript. 


ALL ABOUT STANLEY. 


BY 





LOIS WHITNEY. 


This is the letter which Lill wrote to 
her Aunt Lucy :— 

My dear Aunt Lucy.—This week I 
send you my last composition, because 


| mother thinks it will give you as much 
|news of us as if she should send her 
|regular letter, and she is so busy she 


doesn’t know how to write. Miss Har- 
ris, the new teacher in English in our 
school, makes us write compositions 
about things we know all about; and 
last week she asked us all to write about 
our brothers, except, of course, if we 
hadn’t any, then sisters, or cousins, or 
mothers, or something. And I wrote 
about Stanley, as being more fit for a 
compositisn than Roy. I get B on it, 
and [ never had higher than C before. 
So Roy says to tell you that we are all 
quite ‘‘belated” over it—meaning, of 
course, ‘‘elated.” So good-by. Your 
loving 
LILIAN. 

P. 5.—I tell Roy I will write my next 
composition about him, and then he’ll 
see. 

My brother Stanley is just six years 
old. He is a dear little fellow. I al- 
ways thought he wa; handsome, until 
somebody said he wasn’t. But he is 
always smiling, or almost always; and 
L still think he is some handsome, only 
it doesn’t sound so when you describe 
him. 
has lots of fre:skles, especially the nose. 
says they are 
freckles that ever were, but you cannot 
make freckles sound pretty in a story. 

Stanley says a great many curious 
things. 
natured, and is willing to do errands 
|for Roy and me, especially if we will 
give him a stamp to make it even; for 
we all collect stamps. The other day, 


His hair is rather red; and he| 


the prettiest| Farm from 10 to 50 acres, with | 


happy; and of course she told them how 
much they had to make them happy and 
Then she 
asked thera what special things they,;had 
One boy said his 
folks, another said skating—only we/| 
hadn’t had much—and another said not | 
being lame. Then Stanley raised his | 
hand, and mother felt quite proud; but 
he stood right up there, and said, ‘I 
don’t know anything l’ve got to be 
happy about, but I know what I’m 
sorry for.” So, of course the teacher 
said, ‘*What?”’ And he said, ‘‘It makes 
me feel bad to think that George Wasb- 
ington is dead.” Then all the other 
children wiggled their hands, to say 
that it made them feel bad, too. The 
teacher never luughed a wink; but 
mother choked all up in her hadker- 
chief, and said she guessed she’d better 
be going. Then the teacher asked her 
which grade she taught; and mother had 


| to own up that she was Stanley’s motner, 


|likes such different books, too. 


/mythology, and all about the knights, 


| 


and the teacher was surprised. 

There is a great deal about Stanley 
that is very interesting. I never saw a 
little boy so fond of reading; and he 
He 
thinks ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” is beautiful, 
and ‘*The Pink Fairy Book” and the 
Jungle books, and all the stories of | 


Roland and Siegfried and Charlmagne, 
and all the ‘‘Round Table” ones, too. | 
And he just loves it when they fight | 
and cut off heads, and all that. But, if | 
anybody gets lost and cannot find his | 
way home, or if anybody’s mother dies, | 


then he jast howls and cries, it makes | 
|him feel so sorry. One night mother | 


' 
| 


He is almost always good- | 





was reading Mr. Hale’s story, ‘The. 
Man without a Country,” to Roy and) 
me, and we hadn’t thought of feeling | 
bad about it yet; and the first thing | 
we knew Stanley just thre v himself 
down on the floor, and cried so hard | 
for poor Nolan, and said the United, 
States was mean not to let him come. 
back, that it just broke up all our read- 
ing. 

Then, only last week, when mother 
had been reading all the lovely ‘‘Robin 
Hood” stories to him, she tried to beg 
off from the last chapter, where Robin 
dies, because she knew Stanley would 
feel so badly over it. But Stanley 
wasn’t contented, and so she read it; 
and, when I went in the study, twenty 
minutes past Stanley’s bedtime, there 
they sat, both of them crying together 
over poor Robin Hood. Not but that I 
have cried over that, too, though. I 
could not help reminding mother of 
what she says about ‘disciplining the 
emotions.” But that shows you just 
how Stanley puts himself into every- 
thing he does. He is just as earnest; 
and, when he plays, he plays hard. He 
is a very nice boy, and quite a contrast 
to some others I know.—Christian Rag- 
ister. 
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Wanted in Dover, Mass. 


good buildings, suitable for fruit 
and poultry. | 
APPLY fO 


J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire 8t.. 


Room 502, Boston, Mass. 


I am too good | }, 


| inspection, 


| from rocks, on main r 


| 76 ft. carriage shed, 300 feet frame for winter | 


FARMS FOR SALE 





acret 
pasture, 30 wood, keeping 15 head, ? 
orses; 8 room house good repair, several fire 
places. Barn 86x30, with 18 tie-ups, 3 stalls. 
several other out-bufldings. Cider mill, running 
eee. gees repair, 25xlo; good view of village 
14% mile away ; 350 apple, good variety, 12 cherry 
170 peach (just beginning to bear) 15 pear, ¢ 
plum, 6 quince, 30 grapevines, 4% acre strawber 
ries (2 yrs, old) 1 acre asparagus. Price $4000 
1% cash; stock and tools at appraisal if wanted. 


IDDLESEX CO. STOUK FARM—For Sale 
a or to Lease—20 miles from Boston, 1 to 2 
miles to 2 stations 125 acres no waste land, 
nery all tile drained, all worked by peciney, 
cuts 90 to 100 tons hay, accommodations for 76 
head and 16 horses, (Have kept 110 head and 
16 horses' manrion house. 18 rooms, cement 
cellar, furnace heat; barn 130 ft. long, 2 silos, 
256 tous each, Sheep shed 60 ft.. piggery 90 ft., 
with boiler room. 2 set boilers siaughter house 
connected ; wagop sheds, 2 work shops, carriage 
house 40x40, colt barn 50x30; never failing 
water — by windmill, thrown into a slate 
tank in barn of 6700 gallon ca) ty. Fine 
orchard, 150 bbl. Gravenstiens, 125 bbi Bald- 
wins in 1897, besides other varieties; 100 plum 
trees, raspberri-s, currants, peaches, Concord 
and Moore’s Early grapes, 200 tine vines. Build- 
ings in fine repair, situated on high land, sha¢ed | 
by beautiful «lm and maple trees; 5 minutes’ | 
walk to streetcars. Butter sells at door to par- 
ties who call for it at 30 cts Pe tb, can sell all can 
make. 1200 bushels corn ’97, All tools and 
machinery are of th. best and latest make, an 
will be included (in sale only) if desired. Stock 
consists of 22 head 5 horses, 40 sheep and 26 | 
swine, 2 thoroughbred bulls. Will sell jarm and | 
personal for about one fifth of original cost, or | 
will rent for one or three years wi b privilege of | 
buying for $1200 per year. All particulars of | 
J. A. WILLEY, } 
178 Devonshire St., Boston. 


MONEY MAKER. 220 acre farm, 2 miles | 
from Attlebero, one of the best markets in 
State, and 30 from Boston. Farm is well divided, | 
large amount of wood and timber, including a 
most valuable cedar growth ready to cut,a year! 
sale of wood at $450 per cord is assured. Til- 
lage land level, free from stone. all worked by 
en I There isa retail milk route of 200 
quarts daily: yearly sales of milk amount to over 
$3600; been managed by present owner over 30 } 
years, losses from sales for last three years will 
not exceed $15. Hooks oper for inspection. 


tillage, 3 





| With above mentione+ is included 21 fine cows, | road,electrics soon to pass. 


3 horses, ali tools, vehicles and farm machinery. 
Ire pond on place new ice house, filled. One 
nice house, 10 finished rooms, another older one 
rented for $3.50 per month; steck barn 39x64, 
large carriage hiuse, 2 other barns. This is | 
without question one of the best farm properties 
on the market today. The yearly milk and weod 
sales exceed $4000 and can be incraased readily. | 
If you wanta bargain look this up. We invite 
ful particulars of 
. A, WILLEY, Exclusive Agent, 

178 Devonsbire S8t., Boston, ° 


A LLSTOCKED.—For sale,145.acre river farm 


| 
t 


1% miles from city of 25, ,40 from Boston. 
room house, barn 40x100 with cellar ; 2 pou! 
houses (one cost $1500). Now carrying 50 he 
and 5 horses. Milking 30 fine Jersey cows. 
Owner sells milk at door; an excellent oppor- 
tuuity for retail route; also market gardening. 
Four acres Crosby sweet corn; this crop for 
ears has been marketed with a leading seed 
ouse; crop for ’96 is engaged. Best of water 
on farm anu at buildings. 1 acres in straw- 
berries, 25 grafted apple. Age of owner de- 
mands a change. 


QO 8 FARM 2 miles to village, 1 to sta- 
tion and post-office ; overlooks large pond; 
20 acres mowing, balance pasture and woodland, 
300 cords wood, keeps 10 head stock, 100 bbls. 
Baldwins or more in season, nice grove, 2-story 
house, with sheds and carriage house, new barn 
36x48 with cellar, with 25-ton silo, shingled sides 
all painted, 2 large poultry houses, one fitted for 
early chicks capacity 500 hens. Present owner 
has done a profitable chicken business; can run 
both cows and poultry without interfering with 
each other. All buildings in first-class condition 
and farmalso, Good piace for farmer or sum- 
mer resident. Price $3700;$1000, balance $300 
year at 5 per cent. 





ONN. FARM—Containing 13 acres all tillage 
land, story and half house with 2 barns ad- 
jacent, Buildings old but in first-class condition; 
ood R. R. service to Hartford andN. Y. 40 rods 
om station ; adapted for ordinary truck raising; 
apples, pears and small fruits. Price $2500. 
Addiess Collins & Reese 1560 Nassau St., N. Y. 
or J. A. Willey 178 Devonshire St., Boston, 


a 


ORCESTER CO. FARM, with stock and 
tools included; 84 acres, land level, free 
» electrics to pass, 13 
miles from Worcester, 1 mile to stores, station, | 
post-office, churches and schools. House 2-story 
and ell, 10 rooms, nice lawn, fine shade front of 
house, pleasant location ; small cottage for hired 
man. Barn 60x50, ell 40x30; piggery 15x60, with 
basement; hennery 12324; ice-house and wagon 
sheds; silos capacity 300 tons; 18 cows (Jersey 
stocx), 2 bulls. 6 young stock, about 50 swine, 4 
horses, 2 pair heavy harnesses, 1 pair lignt do., 
1 express do., 1 light do., 1 double, 1 single wagon 
l-horse cart and harness, Democrat carriage, 
2-horse sled, 2 sleighs, sulky plow, manure 


| Spreader, mowing machine, horse coke, eter, 
. Wo 


potato and corn planter, seeder, W. 

reaper and binder, McCormack corn harvester 

1 10h. p. boiler and engine, ensilage cutter and 

carrier, grist-mill, all the small tools one cap 

think of. Cream sold at the door for creamery, 

or milk can be sold in town. Here is an income 
ayer. Price for all, $8000, part cash, balance 
per cent, or will trade for smaller farm. 





RUIT AND STOCK FARM, 6 miles to Lowell 
25 from Boston on county road. Farm con- 
tains 70 acres. 4v0 fine bearing apple trees, 
acre raspberries, 1 acre blackberries, 2 beds 
strawberries, 300 peach 3 and 4 yrs. old, besides 
other fruit. 2-story house 9 rooms, 2 large part- 
ures, 4 light windows, piazzas and bay windows. 
Pump at sink, running water atbarn. Well room 
with two set boilers. Barn 60x38; 16 tie-ups and 
8 stalls, fine cellar with 24 ft. space divided off 
fora ple cellar; barn clapboarded and painted, 
¢c »pola and vane. 2 henneries, 12x24 and 12x36. 
Two yrs supply of wood in shed. Cuts 35 tons of 
hay by machine. Price $6000. 


OUBLE VALUE in this 20 acre farm. Why? 
ist. Because it is nine miles from Boston 
markets and is run as a market garden farm. 3ud., 
Every foot is valuable for building lots. Only two 
minutes to station, 40 trains daily; water, 
and electrics through street. Large co ouse 
12 rooms, steam heat; barn 42x60 with sub cellar; 


sash. Seld on very easy terms as a whole or in 
sections, or will exchange for property on the 
0. C. R. R. orin R.1I. Personally examined. 





STABLISHED CREAM and MILK Business 

supplying Fitchburg trade. Intervale farm 
130 acres, finest of grass land all under drained, 
free from stone. ll buildings built in 1896; 
house 12 rooms, painted white and plinded; el 
and pantry, with refrigerator built in; 2 silos, 45 
tons each. Stock barn 40x48, 18 ft. posts; cream 
ery in one part, 20 tie ups and 4 stalls. Water 
from spring 20 ft. above buildings, running to 
house and barns(new pipe); hennery 20x20. Up- 
land orchard, 300 apple trees, mostly Baldwins, 
30 yrs. old; large variety other fruits, all kinds. 
Winter of 96 and ’97 kept 24 head and 3 horses. 
Pond near house supplies farm with ice. 20 cans 
of cream per week are sold at $1 per can; a read 
sale for all skim milk at 8c per can. Will sell 2 
cows and pair horses, harnesses, farm wagon, one 
“Farmer’s Handy Wagon,” machine, hay rake, 3 
harrows, plows, cultivators, 2-horse sled, sleigh, 
ex. wagon, all small tools for $5300 ; $2000 can re- 
wis00. 65 percent, or will sell farm above for 


NUMMER BOARDING.— 400 acres, situated 
in one of the pleasantest towns in central 
ew Hampshire, well divided; cuts 50 tons hay, 
all by machine ; keeps 25 to 30 head and team. | 
Valuable wood and timber lot. large amount fruit. 
Two-story house 20 roomsin first-class condition, 
ceme n cellar, milk cellar, ice house, 2 large 
barns, cla boarded and painted; carriage house 
20x30. Running water atall buildings. Borders 
a@ beautiful lake for iong distance. ne shade 
8. Summer rustic house. Low tax rate. 
Everything up in first-class shape for country 
farm or su.nmer boarding place, h a first-class | 
trade established. Good sugar orchard 200 buck- 
ets. Price $4500. Very easy terms. Only 1 mile 
to two villages. Where can you find a better bar 
n! E.H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., or J. A 
ILLEY, 178 Devonshire St. 


DEAL GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE —25 miles 

from Boston, excellent steam and electric 
service, 1 mile to P.O, Stores. Churches and 
Schools. 30 acres level land free from rocks. 
Splended set of buildings, 2-story house with ell, 
—10 finished rooms, painted white and recently 
shingled; sets back 600 ft. from main street 
where electrics pass (2 lines’. Gravelled drive- 
way lined with Maple and Linden trees on both 
sides leads to house; plenty shrubby, Barn 
(painted and cupola) 33x 7, 2-story s ed 35x18, 
carrage and tool house 18x30, one poulti y house 
15x20, two others 8x10, another shed for storage 
of tools, etc., 16x9. Fine cold well of water, 


| small apple orchard bearing well, another of 


young trees just begining to bear, buildings on ap 
elevation 30 ft. higher than street, Keeping at 
resent 8 head cattle and 2 horses. Price $6500. 
ree and clear, one thirdcan remain if desired. 


V\PECIAL INDUCEMENTS made to anyone 
S buying this 40 acre farm, 23 miles from Bos- 
ton, by contracting with tham for any or ali | 
vegetables and fruits they will grow, thus assur- 
ing the purchaser a sure market for their srope. 
Buildings are located on high land, ouppnes with 
good spri g water and consist of a large brick | 
house of 12 rooms, barn and shed, 4% mile to | 
school, 14 mile to churches, stores and station. 
Land is suitably divided; buildings in good re 
and surrounded by and old elms and walnut | 
trees. Eleven bur of nuts taken from trees 


last . on @ main road, and an exceptionally 
’ good neighborhood. Price $2200. | 


OOD FARM—GOOD COUNTRY RESI 
DENCE—GOOD for SUMMER BOARDERS. 
Has an altitude of 1200 ft. above sea level, has 
excelient buildings,and is but 1 mile to 2 villages, 
Stores, P. O. Church and Station. Wealthy New 
York & Boston people coming to this section of 
Massachusetts, more and more each year. Farm 
contains 103 acres 30 tillage, 30 pasture, rest 
wood and timber ; 2-story house ano L. 9 rooms 
in good repair outside and in ; Barn 32x70,pain 
and clapboarded, deep cellar under whole ; wood 
shed, tool and cornhouse, hennery, silo 34 tons 
capacity. good variety of apples, peach 
apes Now keeping 13 head and 4 horses. 
ear good neighbors, fine drive s and good fishing. 
Tax rate in town $31 per $100u. Farm is free 
and ciear. Price $2500. 


OUTH EASTERN N.H. FARM.—125 acres, 

65 mowing and tillage, 60 pasture, wood for 
home use. land level, free from stones, clay sub- 
soil, 10 acres underdiained, cuts 100 tons E 
lish hay. yearly. Tie ups for 35 head and 
horses, best of never fa ling water house and 
barn, 160 Baldwins and russets in bearing; 400 
bbls. in season, 50 young apple trees 5 years old, 
all varieties, pears, grapes and raspberries. Ice 
pond on farm, brook in pasture, 24% story house 
painted and blinded, lawn and shade, shed and 
carriage house. Barn 9u x 40 with wing 50 x 36, 
ice house and hennery. Barn clapboarded and 
painted, all bnildings in first-class condition, 1 
mile to postoffice, stores, schools and churches, 
14% miles to one depot 3 miles to another, 50 te 
Boston on main line B. & M. Price $10,000, 


est POULTRY PLANT in New Engiai a 
Near city of 85,000 population, 25 miles trom 
Boston. Home market for all eggs and poultry at 
top prices. 34 acres land; land worth more fos 
building lots than price asked for entire plant. 
Brooder house 75x15; hot water system; ca) 
@ity 1500 chicks. Breeding houses are, No. 1— 
40X12; No, 2—72x12; No. 3—75x12; No. 4— 
100x 16; No. 5—72x15. Two smaller ones, 18x 
24, ard 8x16—all noemng yeas varying from 60 
to 100 feet in length. Buildings facing south. 
Land a good loam. $2000 to $3000 wo pine 
lumber on place. Brook crosses field. City water 
in house, barn, cook house and garden. Dwelling 
house ten rooms; barn 60x60; fine cellar; joing 
carriage house 24x36; cook house 16x24, two 
stories; grain bins up stairs; 8 H. P. boiler, en- 
gine. Mann power bone cutter ; clover cutter; 
one 600-egg Challenge, one o>eas Monarch. 
All buildings clapboarded and painted. On mals 
% mile to store, 


[+ pm oa churches, ete. There are 200 pium, 
a 12 pear. 1 currant, 100 raspberries, 
100 blackberries, and small strawberry bed. Price 
$10,000, one-half cash. Included are 800 

bred Barred and White Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Brahmas and Leghorns. Investiga- 
tiopsel' ted. Address J. A. WILLEY, 

178 DEVONSHIRE ST., BosTtox 


JTNVESTIGATE THIS —50 acre productive 
Afarm, in a high state of cultivation, Will easi- 
ly keep 20 head of stock. and has accomodations 
for 500 hy ns. One 2 story house with ell, eleven 
rooms. One cottage house with basement. Three 
barns 30x40.30x20,25x25 ; carriage house 16x16, 
tool and carriage house 15: 20, wood ard stora; 
house, 18x25, 3 poultry houses 37x12, 25x8, 15x 
6, a'l buildings in good repair. Running water at 
barn trom never tailing spring. Over 100 apple, 
60 peach, 15 pear, 12 plum trees, extra fine vine- 
yard of 140 choic- vines a fine lawn and magnifi- 
cent shade trees, m+king it an attractive home. 
On a main road, 144 miles to 2 villages % mile 
to electrics. Stock and toois include 7 extra fine 
cows, 1 horse, 250 hens, about 250 chicks, about 
60 tons ney and oats, top buggy, democrat, ex- 
press and farm wagor, sled, new sleigh, single 
ard double harnesses, plows, harrows, cultivat- 
ors horse corn planter, hand planter, corn shell- 
er, grindstone, wine press, horse rake, mowing 
machine, horse power, scythes, rakes, hoes, shov- 
els, bars, forks, chains, stone drag, jadders, ete, 
There is also a 90 ton silo. Cottage now let to 
— tenant. Owner will reserve cottage and 
yarn at fair price if purchaser wants farm only 
or will sell all for 5000, half cash, balance on 
mortgage. 27 miles from Boston and reached by 
two lines of R.R. 





TOCK and GRASS FARM. 865 acres. One 

\ mile to station and P.O. 27 to Boston. House 
9,rooms, barn 30x85, annex 22x55, shed and wag- 
on house; all buildings painted and in good con 
dition; well shaded; 500 peach, well fruited, 176 

lum just a to bear, 75 bearing a 

ees, 10 cows, pair horses. 50 fowls, all 
tools, crops, and 60 tons jn barn, Price for 
$6000, 





UTS NEARLY 100 TONS HAY, will pasture 

20 to 25 head; reaming water in all ey 
by pipe; 427 acres, finely located, everything 
thrktty condition, hay having been spent on place, 
Quantities of apples. pears, plums and cherries; 
1 mile to depot, P. O., stores; two other villages 
within 1% miles. Good two-story house, one 
barn 40x80, one 30x40, one 20x30; 
house, 2 ells, other out- buildings. Borders 
some sheet of water % mile. Price $4000, 
cash, which is less than buildings cost. Large 
list of farms and village places,tfor particulars of 
which address E. H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., or 
J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St., Boston‘ 





Tro HUNDRED ACRE Connnecticut River 
Farm. 80 acres in tillage; 60 of this being in 
one field. Perfect land; every foot tillable and 
vony pootassre. 70 acres pasture, 50 wood and 
timber. 300,000 feet timber ready for market. 
Mill less than % mile of farm. Nice old style 
farm house, some 12 or l4rooms. Barns 100x560 
and 132x43 and connected ; piggery 127x15. All 
newly pau'ted and arranged nh the most modern 
and convenient order. Cellar under entire barns, 
divided into four sections, ag | water in each 
section. Water to all buildings from two never 
sang corte Ss. 150ton silo. Stable fitted with 
the “Bidwell Adjustable Stall.”” Cuts 100 tong 
hay and fodder. Keeps 55 head cattle, 5 horses, 
30 sheep and 560 swine. This farm is only four 
minutes from station; stores, churches. and 
schools near. This valuable property is offered 
with or without stock and tools. As a stock farm 
it cannot be excelled. Investigate this. Person 
oly Sisetned. Photograph at office of J. A, 





EVEL, FREE FROM ROCKS—% mile to 
stores, P. O., Schools and Church; barge 
passes door to meet every traiu, Splendid set 
of buildings, house of 8 or 9 rooms, connected 
to barn and all painted white, green blinds, 
Farm contains 40 acres, borders pond on back 
and has cottage which rents in summer for 
arties, andin fall to nners Large straw- 
rry bed, apple orchard of 200 bbls. in season. 
Price only $2800. and only 26 miles from Boston 
Lake is ¥% mile long, same wide.jPhoto. at Office. 


SSEX CO.— Farm 150 acres. 2 miles to 

Station. 1 mile to electrics; 30 acres Eng- 
lish mowing, 45 pasture, 25 meadow. balance 
woodland, cuts 50 tons hay, will easily cut 75 
tons; milk sold at door; 80 apple trees, 
and peaches; good land. atered by well, 
springs and aqueduct. House 2 story, 12 rooms 
in good order, Barns 36x60 and 32x40 with 
sheds, cornbarn, work shop, ete. Price $9000, 
Suitable for gentleman’s farm or country resil- 
dence, in towa of low tax rate. 


LL HEALTH—Compeis owner to sell this 27 
acre village fruit and poultry farm, located 
in town known for its educational advantages. 
Farm is 30 rods from R. K, Siation and 14 mile 
to village. Attractive 2-story house of 13 rooms, 
bay windows, handsome lawn with fine shrubbery 
and shade trees; 8 ft cellar under whole house, 
geeesees for keeping fruit). Barn 38x40 with L. 
8x33; all buildings in best of condition and 
newly painted ; on high land, sightly and healthy. 
Best of water in all buildings. Milk sold at 
door. 2% miles to = of Marlboro, 15 to 
Worcester. Land is rolling, scutherly woCN 
equally divided; cuts 2¢t ns hay, 100 ton silo, 
keeps at present 4cows and 2 horses, but will 
pry hy much larger stock, Pcultry houses for 
300 400 hens; main one 25x50, 2-stories; 
others are 12x18, 12x20, 10x30, in good repair. 
Fruit consists «f 200 apple trees right in prime 
mostly Baldwins and Hubbardstons.; 25010 306 
pear trees, largely Bartletts and Seckels; can 
exhibit 30-varieties. All treesin their prime, 
fancy prices for all fruits obtained as owner can 
show. 4% acre raspberries, 4acre blackberries 
% acre strawberries; owner has an establesh 
trade for small fruit in village. This is without 


| doubt one of the best places on the market to- 


day and is soid only because of the owner having 
met with an yt! In town of low tax rate, 
with money in bank to its credit. Will reserve 
a ae * allis not wanted. Photo at my 
office. 


J. A. WILLEY, Sole Agent 
178 Devonshire 8t., Boston, 


OR SALE. Poultry farm of 35 acres choice 
land, fine orchard, excellent buildings. Only 

6 miles from Salem, and 22 from Boston, 10 min- 
utes walk from both steam and electric cars. 9 


ultry houses, (rat and vermin proof), brooder 
ouse 16x108, hot water heated, cook house 12x 
20 with two (2) set boilers, incubator cellar, 
—cemented, all poultry buildings new. Oneofthe 
best of stock barns, 42x95, 2 carriage houses, 25 
ton ice house, extra fine cellar under barn, 
house 13 or 14 rooms, nice shade, sets u 
h, good outlook, on main road, good mark 
right at door, a business of 2,500 to 3,000 chicks 
done yearly, and now kept up. Will sel) with or 
without stock (some nice choice stock if one 
wishes). Price will be right, owner deciding to 
change affords some one an excellent oppor- 
tunity, personally inspected. 


4 NY OTHER DESILKNABLE FARMS for sale 
A Any size, price or location desired—Addrese 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN 


J. A. Willey, 


Room 502, 178 Devonshire St. Boston 
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THE HORSE. 

















Don’t Cut the Foretop. 


Don’t cut your horse’s foretop off if 
you ever expect to sell him to a dealer. 
A shaved foretop knocks from ten to 
fifty per cent. off of the market value 
of a roadster, a coach horse, a cob or & 
saddle horse. The practice of clipping 
horses’ foretops and generally from 
three to six inches of the mane with it 
has become a very common one. It 
never improves a horse’s looks, and is 
rarely beneficial. Once in a great while 
a short foretop will persist in getting 
tangled up in an over check, annoying 
the horse to such a degree that it is but 
a humane act to cut it off; but the av- 
erage foretop will never cause any 
trouble if the bridle is properly put on 
and adjusted. Mr. M. H. Tichenor, 
probably the most extensive deater in 
short-tailed harness and saddle horses 
in America, tells me that the absence of 
a foretop has stopped him from buying 
a great many horses. ‘‘I cannot use a 
horse with his foretop and part of his 
mane clipped off,” said he, ‘‘unless 1 
can buy him at a price that will enable 
me to keep him six months or until the 
foretop grows out again. Fashion de- 
mands that a coach horse, a cob, a hack, 
a roadster, or any sort of a saddle horse 
must wear a foretop, and it is a serious 
mistake to clip it off of any marketable 
trotting-bred horse.” Mr. M. Newgass 
is one of Chicago’s most extensive ex- 
porters of horses, and ships many trot- 
ting-bred coach, park and saddle horses 
to London and Liverpool each week. 
When questioned in regard to the prac- 
tice of clipping the foretops from trot- 
ting-bred horses, he said: ‘‘It’s perni- 
cious. I cannot buy a horse for export 
if his foretop has been cut off, unless | 
can get him at half his real value, be- 
cause the foreign buyers always keep 
such a horse until the mane grows out 
again, and they must buy them very 
cheap to do that. You cannot say too 
much against that practice in your 
paper, or caution breeders too often, as 
the number of trotting-bred horses that 
come to this market minus their fore- 
tops is astonishing.” — Horse Review. 





The Summer Coats. 

As soon as spring opens the winter 
coat of the colt and adult horse begins 
shedding, to be followed by a finer 
growth of shorter hair to furnish the 
coat of summer, making the ragged 
jacketed colt of winter put on a smart 
appearance. A ragged-looking cult in 
May 18 evidence that the colt has either 
been sick or neglected. Farmers and 
breeders should examine the coats, 
mates and tails of their horses and colts 
at this season. The so-called ‘‘witches’ 
tangle” should be attended to, for it is 
classified among the diseases of animals 
under the head of plica polonica in a 
special report on diseases of the horse, 
issued by the bureau of animals indas- 
try. The disease is due to the presence 
of a parasite called the tricophyton spor- 
ulvides, by which the hair of men and 
animals is tangled in snch a manner that 
it has to be cutoff. The short growth 
left is dressed with tincture of iodine, 
which will destroy the parasite and al- 
low the hair to grow again free and 
healthy. 

The colt’s body should be examined, 
for a parasite of the same genus that 
causes the skin disease termed ‘‘ring- 
worm,” which produces spots all over 
the body, the back, loins, chest and 
head especially. Tincture of iodine will 
destroy this parasite also, but it is neces 
sary to use a whitewash made of quick 
lime in the sta les and yard in which 
the colts have been running. 

It is also necessary to have all harness, 
benches and other things used washed 
with soda water and then dipped in 
corrosive sublimate sclution — one 
drachm to a quart of water. This is 
done to kill the germs, so as not to 
have a second outbreak. The clothing 
used on the colts should be well boiled 
also. 

It is important that the skin troubles 


should be attended to early, because| _ 


the coat shows that trouble has existed, 
thus interfering with the sale of animals. 
When colts have the surface of their 
bodies attended to properly they always 
show up when the sale day comes with 
a finer polish than the ones that are neg- 
lected.—Baltimore San. 





A HARD DAY’s WORK should bring the re- 
reward of a good bed for your horse. The best 
bed for the money is provided by German Peat 
Moss. (. B. Barrett, 45 North Market street, 
qoston. 


Boston Cooking School. A Leap in the Dark 


re 


Alf tndredients mentioned in the follow- 
on 


ing recipes are measured level. 





The lesson yiven on Wednesday 
morning, April 20, was the last demon- 
stration lesson of this season, and in- 
cluded suggestions for every house- 
keeper. Crow@bof Lamb, Halibut and 


| Tomato Sauce,\@hicken and Tongue 


with Bechamel Sauce, Grape Fruit 
Salad, Pate de Fois Gras in Aspic and 
Strawberry Shortcakes were prepared. 


Crown or Lams.—This is a very 
pretty way to serve lamb when enter- 
taining. Select a piece of lamb from 
the loin containing the ribs and remove 
the outside skin. Cut between the ribs 
to the lean meat and scrape the bones 
perfectly clean as for French chops. 
Skewer and sew into the: form of a cir- 
cle, the ends of the ribs being turned 
out and making the points of the crown. 
Wipe the meat over carefully, wrap 
around the end of each bone a thin slice 
of salt pork to give flavor and protect 
the bone, rnb over the meat with salt 
and sprinkle with flour and a little 
pepper. If to be served with a gravy, 
floar may also be sprinkled over the 
bottom of the pan. Roast about one 
hour. When served, fill the centre 
with green peas, spinach, a puree of 
lima beans, sweet potatoes or ches nuts. 
Remove the pork from the bones and 
trim with paper ruffles. Serve one chop 
to .each guest. The roast may be 
shaped for one at the market by paying 
a little extra. 


HALIBUT AND TOMATO SAUCE.—The 
skin and bone should be removed from 
a slice of halibut and the fish cut with a 
sharp knifeinto well shaped pieces or 


fillets, rather long and narrow. Season 
with salt and pepper, and for variety, 
shape into rolls by rolling them over a 
f rk. Put them into a buttered dish 
and pour around them the sauce given 
below. Bakc in a hot oven twelve min- 
utes. These were served garnished 
with hard boiled eggs put throngh a 
ricer al] over the surface, and strips of 
the white of the egg laid on, a little 
parsley being added. The sauce gave a 
very good flavor to the fish. 


Tomatc Sauce.—Cook one and one- 
(third cupfuls tomato, one-half cupful 


| water, one slice onion, three cloves, a 
| sprig of parsley and bit of bay leaf fif- 
|teen minutes; add to two tablespoon- 
fuls each of butter and flour which have 
been browned. Season with salt, pep- 
per and cayenne. 











CHICKEN AND TONGUE WITH BECH- 
AMEL Sauce.—Arrange slices of chick- 
en and tongue around a mound of 


|spinach and pour over Becbamel Sauce 
or serve the sauce with it. Saltpetred 
tongue is not as suitable for this. The 
spinach should be thoroughly washed, 
and unless very young and tender, put 
on to cook in plenty of water, leaving 
it uncovered so as to preserve the green 
color. Drain thoroughly, chop finely 
and re-heat. If very young and tender, 
it may be cooked in its own juices, 
with the addition of such water as 
clings to it after washing. 

Remnants of tongue may also be 
served in a currant jelly sauce. 


| BecHAMEL Savuce.—Cook one and 
one-half cupfals chicken stock ten min- 
utes with a slice each of carrot and 
onion, a sprig of parsley and a bit of 
bay leaf and of mace. Add to one- 
fourth cupful each of butter and flour 
cooked together and one cupful cream ; 
season with salt, pepper and cayenne. 
Pour over the meat and sprinkle with 
chopped truffles. The cream shoald be 
added only just before serving. 


GrarPe Fruit SALAD.—This is a very 
pretty and simple salad, being sections 
of grape fruit served on lettvce with 


mayonnaise. Prepare the grape fruit by 
removing the outside skin and every bit 
of the inner white skin. Slip a sharp 
knife under the skin separating the sec- 
tions and remove it, leaving the pulp en- 
tirely free from any skin. Oranges may 
be prepared and used in the same way, 
although navel oranges will be found 
difficult to do. No bitterness will be 
noticeable when prepared in this way. 
The grapefruit should be chilled before 
serving. 


PaTE DE Fors Gras in Aspic.—Add 
to one quart of highly-seasoned chicken 
stock (which has been cleared) two 


tablespoonfuls gelatine soaked in three 
tablespoonfuls cold water. Harden a 
layer of jelly in small moalds, decorate, 
put in fois gras, cover with jelly, and 
harden. Serve on a bed of watercress 
with mayonnaise. 

This was avery artistic dish. The 
aspic was moulded in small half spheri- 
cal moulds, and decorated with tiny 
shapes cat from the yolks and whites of 
hard boiled eggs and slices of radi h, 
with bits of parsley. The fois gras may 
be purchased canned. 

STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKES.— Sift two 
cupfuls flour, four teaspoonfuls baking 
powder, one-half teaspoonful salt and 
one tablespoonful suger. Rub in 
one-third cupful butter, add about 
three-fourth cupful milk; roll out, cut 
in rounds, rather larger than biecuits, 
and bake in a hot oven twelve minutes. 
Split, butter, and fill with sweetened 
berries, and serve with cream. 
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is always dangerous and 

to be avoided. The far- 
‘mer or dairyman who buys 
an inferior separator takes 
a leap in the dark. Avoid 
all danger and possibility 
of error by buying 
SHARPLES SEPARA- 
TOR. Iffor a few cows 
buy the SAFETY HAND 
SEPARATOR. If for more 
than afew cows buy the 
LITTLE GIANT SEPARA. 
TOR. In either event you 
you get the best that your money will buy. They 
are made to save the butter fat. 


P. M. SHARPLES, 


West Chester, Pa. 





BRANCHES: 
Elgin, Ill. 
Neb 


Dubuque, Iowa. 





These were individual shortcakes 
and very attractive. The berries should 
be cut, sprinkled with granulated sugar 
and putin a warm place to draw out 
the juice. Spread the berries both be- 
tween and on top, putting the top crust 
side down so that the strawberry juice 
will be absorbed by the shortcake. If 
straw berries are not plentiful,put only a 
laver between and garnish the top with 
whipped cream, sweetened, putting on 
with a pastry bag and tube. 


This lesson closed a very successful 
series of lessons, the first in the Cook- 
ing School’s new home. There will be 
an extra lesson on Marketing, Wednes- 
day afternoon, April 27, at two o’clock, 
for which the admission will be the 
same as usual, fifty cents. 








The Employer’s Rights. 


The same general principles that gov- 
ern a just relation between employer 
and employe elsewhere apply also in 
the relations between the farmer and his 
hired help. The farmer invests money, 
lays out work for a season, goes in debt, 
takes risks; he hiresa man for good 
wages to help do the work, carry out the 
plans and bring the risks to a success- 
fulissue. No matter whether the plans 
succeed or fail, no matter whether the 
farmer makes or loses money on the 
season’s work, the hired man expects his 
wages—and he get- them, too. 

With certainty of pay for his work, 
and with absolutely no share in the 
risks, the hired man is surely under 
some definite obligations to his em- 
ployer in regard to the amount and 
kind of work he does and the manner 
in which he does it. 

On the other hand, from the very na- 
ture of the case, the man who hires out to 
a farmer to do a summer’s work also has 
certain rights which he may justly ex- 
pect without fail from his employer. 

But an employer forfeits his right to 
exact such conduct if he hires a man 
whose moral nature or training is 89 
defective as to make this conduct im- 
possible, even with such admonition 
and corrective measures as an employer 
may properly use. In other words, no 
man need hope to hire an angel to do 
his dirty work, and the time to deter- 
mine whether an applicant is morally 
and socially up to the standard desired 





is before you hire him. 

Again, an employer who pays the 
wages of a good and efficient hand bas 
ithe right to expect the work of such a 
hand. But, as the employer knows the 
nature and severity of his work, it rests 
upon him to see that the applicant is of 
sufficient physical strength and matur- 
ity. 

When service is actually begun, the 
tirst and foremost among the empioyer’s 
rights is strict and uuquestioning obe- 
dience to orders. No matter how un- 
important or even foolish it may seem 
to the hired man whether a thing be 
done so or 80, it is his business to un- 
derstand exactly what is asked of him 
and to do it exactly as told, whether 
the reason is plain or not. 

Directly in line with this is also the 
right of the employer to the best con- 
scientious judgment of his hired man in 
cases where it clearly would further or 
improve the work to vary the orders. 
There is hardly a farm work that can 
be carried on for more than half a day, 
in the absence of the master, without 
the exercise of intelligent judgment in 
addition to strict obedience to instruc- 
tions. The diligent and conscientious 
exercise of such intelligent judgment 
is one of the most important rights of 
anemployer. Upon its exercise often 
depends the success or ruin of the 
work. Very few hired men realize 
their obligation to their employers in 
this respect; few know of the worry, 
vexation and money loss often caused 
to the helpless employer by their brutal 
neglect of this plain duty. 

Though this article can not go into 
details for instructing either the farmer 
or the hired man, there is one kind of 
farm work that causes so much dissatis- 
faction between employer and servant 
that it must be mentioned here. This 
work is a daily work, a necessary 
work, an absolutely unavoidable work, 
a work that properly falls to the hired 
man, and yet a work that almost every 
hired man hates, slights, dodges, shirks 
in every way he thinks safe—I mean 
the work of caring for the team he 
drives and doing such chores as are as- 
signed to him as part of his daily task. 
In violation of this right of the em- 
ployer, and of the dumb beasts to prop- 
er care, I have seen hard-worked 
horses stinted in food and water by 
the lazy hired man in a way that mer- 
ited a ‘“‘kpock-out” blow square be- 
tween the eyes of the offender. I have 





seen employers worried, tormented and 
damaged financially beyond endurance 
by the utter moral callousness to their 
duties of hired men on this point of do- 
ing properly such barn chores as are 
assigned to them. Doing chores is not 
a most agreeable work, nor can all men 
learn equally well to feed and care for 
stock. But the work must be done by 
some One; on its proper performance, 
Sundays and week days, depends part 
of the employer’s income, and it is a 
plain right of the farmer to have it done 
without continual supervision and re- 
minding. It is the plain duty of the 
hired man, who doesn’t want his own 
eonscience in later years to class him 
with robbers, to do this work, do it on 
time, do it right and do it in a way that 
will relieve his employer of worry 
about it. 

Last, and possibly most important 
and least recognized of all, is the em- 
ployer’s right to expect the hired man 
to take such care of his own health in 
eating, drinking, sleeping, dress and 
manner of working as will enable him 
to report for business every morning 
promptly and to work cheerfully and 
with vigor during the day. 

Under this head the one thing that 
maxes more just cause for complaint by 
employers than any other is staying out 
late at night by hired men. Late hours 
mean loss of sleep; loss of sleep means 


-) reduced energy, languor, stupidity the 


following day. There is no getting 
around that fact. 

Let not the patient farmer who reads 
this and whose sou! has been sorely 
tried by ignorant, careless, tricky, de- 
ceitful hired men in a score of other 
ways than those I have mentioned—let 
him not imagine that I fail to speak of 
all that because I don’t know about it. 
Well, I do know about it, but I have 
presented only what seemed to me the 
most important and the least respected 
rights of the farmer who hires help.— 
Cinn. Com. Gazette. 





Cost of the Civil War. 


The New York Journal of Commerce 
has published an article showing the 
enormcus expense of the civil war. In 
the four years of the war the direct ex- 
penditure of the National Government 
amounted to about $3,180,000,000, of 
which $2,920,000,000 should be charged 
to the war. Of this amount $730,000,- 
000 was raised by taxation, while 
$2,450 000,000 was obtained by issuing 
greenbacks and bonds. The interest on 
the war debt during and since the 
war to July 1, 1897, amounts to 
$2,664,000,000; pensions since the war 
$2,127,000,000, making the total cost 
of the war to the end of the last fiscal 
year $7,711,000,000. Much of this ex- 
pense is continuing, and if we are to be- 
lieve a recent statement of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, the pension part of 


the expenditure is to be increased. The 


country is now paying in pensions and 
interest money On account of the civil 
war about $3,500,000 every week. The 
Journal of Commerce estimates that by 
the time all the liabilities are settled, 
the money cost of the late war will 
have au ounted to no less than $12,000,- 
000,000, a sum equal to the entire 
assessed valuation of all the property in 
the United States at the beginning of 
the conflict. 





A Belmont, Mass., Baby. 

““My baby, when five months old, broke out 
every now and then with a rash which burned 
like fire and caused him much suffering. I be- 
gan giving him Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon 
saw it was doing him good. When he had taken 
three bottles he was cured.” Mrs. T. VIRGIN, 
Belmont, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Cure all liver ills. 





Cauliflowers which are sown in the 
hot bed in February, should be set out 
early in April; about 15 by 24 inches 
apart, and cultivated about the same as 
cabbages. There is no use in trying to 
grow cauliflowers unless the ‘land has 
been made extremely rich. 





BITS OF FUN. 


Arthur: They say, dear, that peo- 
ple who live together get to look alike. 
Kate: Then you must consider my 
refusal as final. 


A Chance for Inventors: Johnny 
Hay: What kinds of engagement rings 
d’ye sell? Polite Jeweller: Al) kinds. 
Johnny Hay: Well I want one a girl 
can’t sneak out of .— Jeweller’s Weekly. 


A Glens Falls teacher was trying to 
impress on the class the lessons of 
Washington’s Birthday, and among 
other questions she asked: ‘‘If the 
Southern Confederacy had succeeded, 
what would Washington have been the 
Father of?” <‘‘Twins,” was the prompt 
reply of one of the boys.—New York 
Tribune. 








ST. LAMBERT. 


A J.C, C,,JERSEYS, 


Young ones For Sale. Send for Prices and 
Pedigrees, 
HOBART FARM, Dever, N. H., 


oR 
J. W. HOBART, 73 Tremont S8t., Bosten 





Hood’s Pills are the only pills to take with | 


1898 MODEL 


NEW MAIL 


REDUCED TO 865. 


Highest Grade--Latest Improvements. 


MEN’S and LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Best Medium Priced Wheels in Market. 
HANOVER Men’s~ - - B45. 
bed Ladies’ - - 45. 
- Boys‘ and Girls’ 820, 25. 830. 
Closing out afew men’s and ladies’ 2d hand 
High Grade Wheels, at $10, $15, $20, etc. 


The place to buy Wheels. 


Wm. READ & SONS, 
107 Washington St., Boston. 


Established 1826. 














| Little Barbara, on seeing a dish of 
lemon jelly placed upon the table, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Oh, mamma, see how ner- 
vous that jelly is!”—Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 

An Englishman came to New York, 
and put up a sign, ‘‘ Established 1804,” 
and rather prided himself upon the an- 
tiquity of his establishment. The next 
day his Yankee rival across the way 
| burlesqued his sign in this way: ‘‘Es- 
tablished yesterday. No old goods on 
hand.” 


Doubting Woman: Really, now, are 
these eggs fresh? Grocer: Madam, if 
you will kindly step to the telephone 
and call up our farm, you can hear the 
hens that laid those eggs still cackling. 
—Cincinonati Enquirer. 


‘‘Have you given up your idea of 
mastering some European language”, 
said the courtier. ‘‘Yes,’” replied the 
Chinese emperor. ‘‘What’s the use? 
| There is no means of telling which I 
| will need in order to talk to my neigh- 
bors.”— Washington Star. 





One of the most remarkable features 
of life in New South Wales is the trans- 
formation of criminals into hard-work- 
ing citizens. Of the thirty thousand 
settlers there in 1821, twenty thousand 
jhad been convicts. It is said that on 
‘board an American liner, a boastful 
| Australian asserted loudly, and over and 


| 
|over, that “the men wh» settled Aus- 


| tralia were a remarkably sensible lot.’ 
“Yes,” aaid an American, quietly, ‘I 
| have always understood that they were 


| sent out by the very best judges.” 





‘*What’s the matter, Johnnie; you 
seem to be feeling good?” asked oné of 
his father’s neighbors, “sGreat! We 
got Christian Science over t’ our house,” 
siid the boy, as he manched one dongh- 
nut and waved a second in the air. 
‘Christian Science? What do you 
mean?” inguired the puzzled neighbor. 
‘It’s just immense!” cried the boy. 
‘«Best (thing that ever happened. It’s 
just the boss, I tell you!” “I have 
heard that it sometimes did wonders,” 
observed the neighbor, ‘‘but I didn’t 
suppose boys knew much about it. Has 
it benefited you, Johnnie?” «Benefited 
me!” echoed Johnnie. ‘You just bet 
it nas! It’sgreat! When you’r Chris- 
tian Science, you know, you ain’t never 
sick. Benefiied me? I should say it 
had. I kin slosh around in the snow 
all day now and eat fourteen doughnnts 
and ma never saysa word, fer I can’t 
be sick—see? I just can’t be sick !”— 
Har; er’s Bazar. 





A little girl has given a new version 
of the creation, according to an exchange. 

‘‘A little girl in the Fourth (Dr. 
|Hall’s) Chicago Church has made a 
valuable contribution to the new woman 
literature. She told her mamma the 
story of Adam and Eve. ‘Dod, He made 
Adam, and He put him in a big garden, 
an’ Adam he was 80, so lonesome; ’n’ 
then, He putted him to sleep, He did; 
’n’ then He took out his brains and 
made a woman of the brains, ’n’ then 
Adam he wasn’t lonesome no more.” 








HIGH COMMENDATION. 

The handsome advertisement of the “Bradley 
Fertilizer Co.” in this issue is made up of a 
splendid testimonial regarding their superlative 
fertilizers, given them editorially by the 
‘American Agriculturist.” 

To say, as the “Agriculturist” does that 
**Bradley’s Fertilizers’ are of the highest agri- 
cultural value, and are, therefore, the most eco. 
nomical to use” is praise indeed, but it is our 
opinion that the tens of thousands of farmers, 
who annually use them, would all say the same. 

Tne fact is “Bradley’s Fertilizers” have, be- 
cause of their uniform and superior quality 
won a reputation that is of the highest credit to 
them, and that is why so many farmers will not 
consent to even try competing brands. 





It is economy to profit by the experience of 
others. Thousands have been cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, why not you? 








FERTILIZERS 


— A T— 


EXPERIMENT STATION VALUATIONS. 


Fertilizers and fertilizing ingredients in their 
best forms separate, or mixed, with formulas as 
wanted.and sold at experiment station valua- 
tions, which are from 38 to 47 per cent less than 
farmers pay for them; for verification of this, see 
Connecticut, Mair e and Vermont station reports. 
Send for documents. 





ANDREW H. WARD, 153 Milk 8t., Boston 
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CURES AND PREV} 
Colds, Coughs, Sore Thr 
enza, Bronchitis, Pney 
Swelling of the Jo: 
| Lumbago, Inflamma: 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALG) 4, 


Frostbites, Chilblains, Headache 
Toothache, Asthm 
DIFFICULT BREATHING 


UR ES THE WORST PAIN: 
to twenty minutes. NOT ON} 
reading this advertisement need 
FER WITH PAIN. 


Radway’s Ready Relief is a Sure Cire » 
Every Pain, Sprains. Bruises, fj). 
the Back, Chest or Limbs. ft wa, 
the First and is the Oni, 
PAIN REMEDY 
That instantly stops the most 
ains, allays inflammation, and « 
ions whether of the Lungs, St 
or other glands or organs, by one 
WHEN USED INTERNALLY—A 
spoonful in half a tumbler of wat 
few minutes cure Cramps, Sp: 
Stomach, Heartburn, Nervousnes- 
ness, Sick Headache, Diarrhuws, 
Colic, Flatulency and al! interna! , 


infin. 


Fifty cents per bottle. Sold by Driggists 


RADWAY & CO., NEW Yor 
es BE SURE TO GET RADWAYy's 





| Market Gardeners Recommend: 


Matthews & New Universal Model Hap 


© Seeding and Cultivating Implements © 
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Only combination One and Two Wheeler 1 
One wheel for seeding insures most finished 


outer Centennial Swivel Plow. 
For Level Land and Hill. No De 
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side. Now made with Furrows 
SHIFTING CLEYVIS. Raghtent 
Best Quality Work 
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* of the Century 
Af : 
| 2 “SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA; or 
@®~-RACIN’ AFTER FASHION.” 
Ps | By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 
| AN Ilustrated with Over 00 Drawings by F. Oppe:, 
| MN the Greatest Comic Artist in New York. 
' MN 
AN Over 100,000 copies of the agents’ edition in 
AN expensive binding were sold at $2.50 each. This 


mm) 


reading matter and all the i 








THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN 





premium edition contains 374 pages, and gives «// the 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION One Year, Better than journals costing 1.00 


llustrations the same as 


To Boom Circulation We Make the Following Liberal Clubbing Offer: W 
SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA, Agents sold them for $2.50 each, but say $1.00 


(Weekly) One Year, 2.00 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


TO ANY ONE SENDING USJA 





M\ the copies which sold at $2.50 each. Over 200,000 
Ps copies of the premium edition have already been sold. 
mm THERE IS A BUSHEL OF 
| ‘iN FUN IN EVERY CHAPTER. 
An 
AN its Pictures are Just Killing “T would tear a man lim’ from lim’ if I see hi: y 
“NN tryin’ to flirt with you.” 4 
AN This book was written under the inspiration of a ; Children and grown-up people alike read with rap v 
AN summer season ‘mid the world of fashion at Saratoga, { turous delight the story of Samantha's “tower” |: Wy 
AN the proudest pleasure resort of America. The book } Saratoga, accompanied by her ** wayward pardner W 
in takes off Follies, Flirtations, Low-necked Dressing, ; Josiah Allen. It is written in a vein of strong commo: 
¥. Dudes, Pug-dogs, Tobogganing, and all the extremes of ; sense, as pure and innocent as the prattle of a child W 
“iN fashionable dissipation, in the author's inimitable and :, Which keeps the reader constantly enjoying an eve’ W 
po - Mirth-provoking style. :| fresh feast of fun. W 
nl 
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wm WOMANS Home COMpPanion +. .¥% % \ 
AN (FORMERLY LADIES HONE COMPANION.) W 


This popular ladies’ journal, now in its twenty-fourth year, is as readable and attractive as the best writers a" W 


artists can make it. It is an unrivaled high-class magazine of general and home WV 
iN literature, profusely illustrated with exquisite drawings. WV 
AN The Woman’s Home Companion has no equal in the excellence of its special departments devoted to Fashions \t/ 
j \ Fancy Work, Houscheeping, Floriculture, Talks with Girls, Mothers’ Chat, Home Adornment, Children, etc. Of (!)' 

i noted writers who will contribute their best work to the columns of the Companion during the coming year “ W 
AN have space to name only afew: Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, Josiah Allen’s Wife, Opie Read, Harriet Prescott Spofforé WV 
an Julla Magruder, Hezekiah Butterworth, and many others. The Companion gives 24 to 32 pages, size 11 by I6inches, fy 
Ay each issue, printed on tine paper and put intoa handsomely illustrated cover. Specimen copy free upon reques WY 
7. (SSSSSeSeeeeeeseeees SeeeeeseEeEEEee: 

A W 


AS A SPECIAL OFFER, WE WILL SEND W 


All 3 for $2.60 .-\ 


AN Total in Value, $4 00) NEVER WAS SO MUCH GIVEN POR SO LITTLE MONEY. \f/ 
AN SOTICE.— When the above offer is accepted. no commission will be allied ama the names cannot be counted in actub toward a prem W 
tu. > All orders must be sent direct to the office of @ “ti 
nN ai a THE MASSACHUSE1TS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 


Sececceeeeececeececceecceccecccecece<’ 


THE HOME COMPANION and “SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA” SENT FREE 


p NEW PAID IINFADVANOR SUORIBER. 


Lf 


